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THE DISSEMBLERS 

CHAPTER I 

Leslie Munroe had been advised to have 
nothing more to do with Mrs Farington 
after she finally separated from her husband. 
It was true that he had no desire for an 
entanglement of any kind, and he would 
have admitted that Esther's character showed 
many weak points, but he was a man of 
lenient judgment, whilst, as well as being an 
agfreeable companion, Mrs Farington seemed 
interesting as an object for study. Moreover, 
she had had a great deal to endure for some 
time past, and, on the whole, Leslie could 
not see his way to *cut' her at that crisis of 
her life. 

The consequence was that during the 
ensuing eighteen months he drifted into the 
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THE DISSEMBLERS 

habit of calling rather frequently at her 
house in South Audley Street. 

It was a small house, admirably furnished 
in its way. But Mrs Farington appeared 
to entertain an objection to strong lights : 
the windows were heavily curtained; the 
blinds were seldom drawn up as far as 
they would go; the lamps were subdued 
with crimson shades ; the carpets were all 
of soft pile, into which one's feet seemed to 
sink, and the prevailing colours were warm 
and dark. 

Esther's dresses were fashioned of soft 
materials that clung to her shape, her poses 
were languorous; and she disliked any kind 
of exertion. Although she could hardly be 
described as a beautiful woman, she neverthe- 
less possessed considerable feminine attractive- 
ness : she always had a long queue of admirers. 

Looking about twenty-five years of age, 

she must have been a little older. If her 

features were somewhat irregular, she could 

claim a pair of wonderfully expressive dark 

eyes, a profusion of black hair, a remarkably 
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clear, white skin, a seductive figure, and a 
fund of animation and vivacity. 

Calling at the house one afternoon in 
January, Leslie found Esther alone and in 
unusually despondent spirits. Seated before 
the fire, with her chin on her palms, she 
was staring moodily at the coloured flames 
of the log. Perhaps she did not alter her 
position until he had been a few moments 
in the room. 

*You look immensely comfortable in here,' 
he said, flicking one or two snowflakes from 
his coat. * It's bitter weather outside.' 

*I haven't been out to-day,' she answered, 
'but I assure you I don't feel in the least 
comfortable.' 

' Is anything the matter ? ' he asked, sitting 
down with the manner of one quite at 
home. 

* I have received a letter from Sir Gordon 

Darnley,' she exclaimed. * I daresay you 

have never heard his name, but his brother 

married my half-sister — a rather complicated 

relationship, isn't it?' 

7 
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' Is that the sister who died just before 
Christmas ? ' 

* My only one. Of course she was several 
years my senior, and we had seen very little 
of each other for years. But/ Esther ex- 
plained, *she left a daughter; Sir Gordon is 
her trustee and guardian. He coolly suggests 
that I shall have the girl here.' 

* Permanently ? ' asked Leslie. 

* Pray don't suggest anything so dreadful I ' 
she cried. * Of course, I should not entertain 
that idea for a moment. Sir Gordon writes 
from Calcutta — he is in the Indian Civil 
Service, you know. No, he only asks me to 
look after her until he can come home; that 
will be amply sufficient' 

* How old is Miss Darnley ? ' 

* I suppose Penelope is about eighteen,' 
said Esther. *The last time I saw her was 
three years ago in Paris. She looked about 
fourteen or fifteen then. She and her mother 
lived in Paris some time.' 

'You did not see her at Mrs Darnley's 
funeral, then?' Leslie suggested. 
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I didn't go; I wrote to her. You think 
I ought to have gone?' she exclaimed, 
fixing her eyes on his face. 

* I merely wondered. She was your 
sister — ' 

* My half-sister. I confess I have a natural 
shrinking from that kind of thing. Besides, 
we had never been what you would call 
chums. She did not approve of our father's 
second marriage, I believe, and as I was the 
poor result, I am afraid she never quite 
approved of me.' 

'What do you intend to do?' he asked. 

*I don't exactly know. I haven't decided. 
I wish I could tell how long Sir Gordon 
intends me to , keep her. You must advise 
me,' she said, * though I shall not promise to 
follow your advice. Sir Gordon asks me to 
cable my decision to Calcutta, then to write 
to Penelope.' 

* Where is she?' he inquired. 

* In lodgings at Brighton, where her mother 

died.' 

'Alone?' 

9 
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* I believe so. There were friends staying 
with her. at the time she answered my letter, 
but I suppose they must have returned to 
Paris by this time/ 

*Then my advice and your duty are plain/ 
he said, in his most decided tones. 

*Duty generally is plain, even ugly,' she 
exclaimed. 

Leslie rose, and, thrusting his hands in his 
pockets, stood with one foot on the fender, 
looking down into Esther's face. 

* Still,' he urged, ' you can't possibly leave a 
girl of that age alone in a Brighton lodging- 
house.' 

' It will be an immense nuisance to have her 
here,' she said. 'I shall have to alter all my 
habits. She Would call me " Aunt Esther " : it 
would be hateful. She would always be in 
the way. I really don't think I could endure 
it' 

'If you refuse to receive her,' he returned, 
* you will feel extremely uncomfortable. I am 
sure you will be sorry afterwards.' 

* I don't think I should,' she cried. * Besides, 

10 
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Sir Gordon can't have the least idea about — 
about my husband. If he knew, he probably 
wouldn't wish Penelope to come to me. You 
know the way of the world. If a woman is 
living apart from her husband, no matter what 
the cause, of course there must be something 
wrong about her: she is a person to be 
avoided.' 

* You can't complain that people avoid you,' 
said Leslie. 

* Some kinds of people — oh, yes, dozens ; 
your sister for one. She has not been to see 
me since. I saw Reggie yesterday,' she added 
quietly. 

*Did you speak to him?' 

* Thank Heaven! he didn't see me,' she 
answered. * But he has become a terrible 
wreck ! He must be killing himself. It seems 
impossible to realise that he was here only 
eighteen months ago. What a life it was ! I 
seem to have become a different woman,' she 
murmured, and her eyes rested almost caress- 
ingly on Leslie's face. 

He took his hat and his departure a little 
II 
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abruptly, without hearing what Mrs Farington 
intended to do concerning her niece: 

Not without cause Leslie Munroe was re- 
garded as an extremely fortunate man. He 
had met with such early success as falls to few 
men in a generation! Thrown young upon 
his own resources, he declined the proffered 
assistance of his married sister, Mrs Cheshire, 
worked his passage out, and spent the next 
few years knocking about the Colonies, always 
roughing it, and often hard pushed for a meal 
or tobacco. 

There were few countries which he had not 
visited, few seas on which he had not sailed, 
all without becoming a penny the richer: 
without becoming a penny the richer, but 
with a large store of out-of-the-way experi- 
ence and a considerable knowledge of men, 
and especially of the seamier side of life. 

One day in Sydney he picked up a novel — 
a story of adventure that had run through 
several editions. The notion possessed him 
that he also could do the trick, and perhaps 
go one better. Leslie chanced on a period 

12 
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when the British public was eager for all 
kinds of information about its possessions, 
whereas nobody could be more capable of 
enlightening it than Munroe. He passed from 
success to success, until now he was not only 
earning a very ample income, but his name 
was perhaps as widely known as that of any 
man in these islands. 

His years of wandering left their mark on 
him, and whilst there was nothing in his 
dress to distinguish him from the average 
Englishman of his generation, in some peculiar 
way the impression was created that he had 
been bred abroad. 

His manner was a little impassive, and 
though his intellect was sufficiently alert, his 
emotions were under exceptional control. If 
he seldom laughed, he seemed generally cheer- 
ful ; his face was rather long and spare, with 
lines already visible above the mouth. He 
had somewhat high cheek-bones and a strong 
jaw, his mouth being especially well-formed, 
as the absence of a moustache enabled one 

to observe. Leslie was tall and of a slim, 
13 
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angular figure, with dark hair and brown 
eyes ; his age was thirty-two years. 

During that evening and the following day 
he thought once or twice of Esther, wonder- 
ing at what decision she had arrived con- 
cerning her niece, and meeting her at the 
house of a common friend the night after she 
had asked his advice on the subject, he 
learned that she had cabled to Sir Gordon 
and sent an invitation to Penelope at Brighton. 

' I am glad you have done that,' said Leslie. 

*My dear man, that was why I did it,' 
she answered, * because I saw you wished it. 
It will prove an awful bother to me, but if 
any harm come of it I shall hold you re- 
sponsible.' 

'Difficult to see what harm can possibly 
come of it,' he retorted. 

'Anyhow, I have told her to be here on 
Wednesday afternoon at about four o'clock.* 

*You will be at Lady Stapleton's,' he 
suggested. 

* Oh, yes, but my maid can receive Penelope,' 

she answered carelessly. 
14 
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The next day Leslie went out of London for 
a day or two ; he did not see Esther again until 
the Monday after her niece's arrival in South 
Audley Street. 

* Has your protigie arrived ? ' he asked when 
they met that night. 

* She came on Wednesday — the day I named, 
you remember. She is rather commonplace 
— a fair-haired, pink-cheeked, blue-eyed girl ; 
nice-looking in a way, I suppose, but a cold, 
passionless way.' 

'One hardly cares for passion in a girl of 
eighteen,' said Leslie. 

* Oh, of course, a good many persons seem 
to deprecate it in a woman of any age,' she 
returned. * It's a matter of taste, and we're as 
God made us.' 

*With the finishing touches added by our- 
selves.' 

' She seems to have a will of her own,' Mrs 
Farington continued, * and also a lover.' 

' Has she brought him with her ? * 

* Well,' she answered, with a laugh, * he came 
very soon afterwards. I believe he has been 

15 
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at Brigfatcm since her modier's death, so that 
it was quite time she came to LoDdon, tfaoi^ 
I sinceiely wish she had not come to my house. 
Mr Pilcher called on Sunday afternoon, and I 
really believe she expected me to leave them 
alone.' 

'Are they formally engaged to be married, 
then?' he asked. 

' There seems to be nothing formal about the 
afiair. He is a young man — ^a very young man. 
She calls him Jack ! I confess he is the hand- 
somest boy I've seen for some time.' 

It was not long before Leslie found an op- 
portunity of forming his own opinion of Miss 
Penelope Damley. Calling at the house one 
afternoon, he heard that Mrs Farington was 
not at home, but the servant, having her orders, 
hinted that Esther would shortly return, so 
that Leslie went upstairs to the drawing-room. 

It was between daylight and dusk, but the 

blinds had not been drawn down, as they 

would have been if Esther were at home, nor 

had the lamps been lighted. By one of the 

windows Penelope was standing, and if she 
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had not been weeping, tears were very near 
her eyes. 

She stood with one hand on the crimson 
plush curtain, the other hanging by her side; 
her neck was slightly bent, and of her eyes 
he could see only the dark lashes. Her figure 
was womanly for her age ; her very fair hair 
grew low over her forehead, so that her crown 
appeared more than usually arched, and Leslie 
noticed the perfection of its curve. 

Perceiving that someone had entered the 
room, she seemed to draw her tall figure more 
erect, to set back her slim shoulders, whilst 
she looked frankly into his face. He received 
an instant impression of pure sincerity, of 
supreme single-mindedness. He assured him- 
self that here was an utter lack of weakness 
or dependency, a natural antagonism to all 
that was paltry or mean ; and yet he recog- 
nised none of that coldness on which Mrs 
Farington had insisted. 

The servant, not knowing that Penelope was 
in the room, which she believed to be un- 
occupied, did not announce him. 
B 17 
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* I heard that Mrs Farington would not be 
long/ said Leslie, 'so I ventured to come 
upstairs/ 

' She has only gone to her dressmaker's/ was 
the answer; 'I expect her home immediately/ 

*Of course/ he suggested, 'I am speaking 
to Miss Darnley/ 

*And I to Mr Munroe/ she exclaimed with 
a smile. 

' Now, how did you know my name ? ' he 
asked. 

'Shall I ring for the lamps?' she said, 
crossing the room towards the fireplace. 

* I think this light is delightful,' he answered ; 
'it makes for confidences and reminiscences, 
don't you think?' 

'I am not sure that reminiscences are very 
delightful/ cried Penelope. 

'Well, it's a question of age, and at your 
age one naturally prefers to look forward.' 

' It isn't that I don't look back often/ she 

said rather wistfully. 'I can't avoid doing 

that. But it is the most painful thing in the 

world/ 

i8 
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He was silent for a moment, then he looked 
down into her sad young face, and at her 
dress, entirely black save the narrow band of 
white round the neck. 

'You have not told me how you knew my 
name,' he said, to change the subject 'I 
knew yours because Mrs Farington spoke to 
me about your coming.' 

*My aunt confides in you?' she exclaimed. 

'Oh, well, I have known her some time,' 
Leslie answered, conscious of a strange dis- 
inclination to exaggerate his intimacy with 
Esther. ' But I can't imagine how you guessed 
my identity,' he persisted. 

'Perhaps it was an inspiration,' she cried 
with a laugh. 'I may have heard Mrs Far- 
ington speak of you; or perhaps,* she added, 
* I evolved my ideal of you from your 
books.' 

'Then the style is father to the man with 
a vengeance ! ' 

' I have been reading them lately,' she ex- 
plained. ' I found ever so many copies " with 

the author's compliments," you know, so I 
19 
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guessed you must be an intimate friend of 
my aunt's/ 

'You are staying here some time?' he 
suggested. 

* Oh, I hope not ! ' she cried impulsively. 

* I mean/ she added with some embarrassment, 

* that I am longing to go to India, and I am 
only waiting until my uncle can come to 
fetch me. He may walk in at any moment,' 
she continued. *I should not be at all sur- 
prised. Last time he came home — about 
five years ago— he turned up at our house 
in Paris when we thought he was thousands 
of miles away in Calcutta. He had not given 
us the slightest warning.' 

'You know Paris well?' Leslie asked. 

'Far better than London. Of course, I am 
almost a stranger here. Most of my friends 
are in France. My mother's mother was a 
Frenchwoman.' 

* So you have not many friends in London ? * 
' Only Jack — Mr Pilcher,' she said. 

' Did Mr Pilcher live in Paris ? ' 

'He didn't live there, but we knew his 
20 
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people very well, and he often came to stay 
at our house for weeks at a time.* 

As Penelope was speaking, the door quietly 
opened and Esther entered the room. Seeing 
Leslie by the dim firelight, she advanced 
towards him with her gloved hand out- 
stretched. 

'Sorry I was out,' she exclaimed. 'Why 
are you all in the dark? Penelope, you may 
as well ring for the lamps.' 
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CHAPTER II 

Whilst Esther and Penelope sat at their not 
very early breakfast a few mornings later, the 
servant entered with a telegram, for which, as 
a matter of course, Mrs Farington held forth 
her hand. 

* For Miss Darnley,' said the servant 

*I suppose it's from Jack!' cried Penelope, 
taking the envelope from the salver. 

'What can Mr Pilcher find of sufficient 
importance to wire to you about?* demanded 
Esther. 

*Oh, Jack is rather fond of telegrams,' said 
Penelope. * It is only to ask me to be ready at 
eleven — not that he will be here until half-past. 
Jack is the most unpunctual boy in the world. 
He wants me to go out with him,' she explained. 

' Of course you will not dream of doing any- 
thing of the kind.* 

22 
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'Oh, I think I shall go/ said Penelope; 
* there's nothing else to do, and it is a glorious 
morning/ 

* Surely,' Esther answered, * it isn't necessary 
for me to tell you it is unusual for a girl of your 
age to walk about with a man like Mr Filcher.' 

'I always used to go out with Jack when 
my mother was alive,' said Penelope, flushing 
painfully. 

* You see, I am responsible for you now.' 
*Oh, no, not responsible!' cried Penelope. 

*One is hardly responsible for the actions of 
one's guests.' 

*Only a very extraordinary guest would do 
as you propose,' Esther retorted. 

At that Penelope rose from her chair and 
left the room, Esther supposing that she would 
send Jack an answer declining his peculiar 
invitation. At about half-past eleven, however, 
the young man arrived, and to Esther's annoy- 
ance she saw Penelope soon afterwards leave 
the house with him. 

They might easily have been taken for 
brother and sister, though it cannot be said 
23 
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that Jack's regard for his companion was in 
the remotest degree fraternal. They both 
belonged to the same fair Saxon type : Jack's 
hair was a little darker than Penelope's, his 
eyes were grey instead of blue, but if she had 
been a boy — and there was perhaps something 
rather boyish in her manner — she might have 
looked just such another. 

Jack ought to have been at Woolwich or 
Sandhurst, or, failing that, at one of the uni- 
versities. But he had an eccentric grandfather, 
a man who had carved out his fortune from 
humble beginnings, and who looked for self- 
help from his descendants. No man, however, 
could be less inclined to help himself than 
Jack Pilcher. Yet he could hardly be described 
as an idle youth, since he was extremely 
energetic over cricket in the summer and 
football in the winter. He was not quite 
twenty-one, tall, broad-shouldered, with a 
handsome, sun-tanned face. This morning he 
wore, as usual, a thick, rough tweed suit of 
a noticeable drab check pattern, with a cloth 

cap of another colour. 
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He was in receipt of an allowance of two 
hundred pounds a year, and he moved about 
as the fancy possessed him from one place 
and one lodging-house to another. At the 
time of Mrs Darnley's death he had been 
staying near her rooms in Brighton, where 
he remained until Penelope came to London, 
when he settled close to Tottenham Court 
Road. His chief interest this morning seemed 
to be in the prospects of skating, and he 
suggested a walk to the Serpentine to ascertain 
the condition of the ice. 

*What sort of Johnny is Farington?' he 
asked as they crossed Hyde Park. *I didn't 
see him when I was there, you know.' 

'I don't know,' said Penelope; *I haven't 
seen him either. He doesn't live with my aunt 
It was a little embarrassing: I asked whether 
he was out of town ; then she explained that 
her husband had left her eighteen months 
ago.' 

* Then you two are alone ? ' 

*Not very often — at least she is not; she's 
out somewhere almost every night.' 

25 
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* Jolly dull for you/ cried Jack. 

* It is a little dull/ she admitted; 'though 
there are generally a lot of men about the 
house. There's only one I rather like — Mr 
Munroe, the author, you know. But I am not 
encouraged in the drawing-room. Mr Munroe 
is often there.* 

' Then/ said Jack, ' Mrs Farington — ^well, she 
rather likes him too ! ' 

* Some of the others seem so utterly foolish/ 
exclaimed Penelope — * especially one man, Mr 
Cusack, who never speaks and always stares 
at my aunt. I believe he's jealous of Mr 
Munroe, because when he says anything to 
make us smile Mr Cusack always scowls/ 

By this time they had reached the Serpentine, 
and Jack perceived that the ice would not 
bear for some days. Penelope suggested 
returning to South Audley Street, and as she 
ascended the stairs Esther called her sharply 
into the drawing-room. 

'You know/ she said, 'you treated me 
abominably this morning, and I'm not accus- 
tomed to that sort of thing. Do you imagine 
26 
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Sir Gordon would approve of your setting me 
at defiance in this way?' 

*I did not mean to set you at defiance/ 
said Penelope, * but — ' . 

* Pray, speak out,' urged Esther, as Penelope 
hesitated. 

' I only wish to say that I must judge for 
myself about things.' 

* And about persons, I suppose. I think you 
told me you had no friends in London besides 
me and Mr Pilcher ? ' 

* No,' said Penelope. 

* That is an immense pity,' Esther exclaimed, 
'because if you had, I should ask them to 
take you in at once.' 

With that Mrs Farington left the room, 
and Penelope stared after her with a very 
rebellious expression. 
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CHAPTER III 

One afternoon, during the first week in March, 
Mrs Farington spoke to Leslie about a matter 
which really was beginning to cause her some 
anxiety. 

*I am at my wit's end,' she said. * These 
young people are always together; a day 
never passes without a letter, or a telegram, 
or a meeting, or all three! They are often 
away together for hours at a time. You 
know I am not a prude, but still, a line 
must be drawn somewhere.' 

* Marriage lines,' Leslie suggested. 

*Well, that is my fear,' she said. *It's ex- 
tremely unselfish of me, because I should be 
more thankful than I can tell you to get 
rid of the girl. I have nothing to say against 
Jack — you see,' she added, 'I am falling into 

Penelope's habit — but his income is next to 
28 
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nothing, and I don't know whether I told you 
that Penelope is quite an heiress.' 

' I didn't know,' said Leslie. 

*What do you imagine Sir Gordon would 
say if I allowed her to marry such a boy?' 

* You believe Miss Darnley intends to marry 
him, then ? ' 

*If she doesn't, her conduct is simply 
atrocious.' 

*You think she is — well, that she is in love 
with Pilcher?' 

* What she calls love.' 

* Not what you would call it ? ' he suggested. 

* Penelope,' said Esther, *is one of these 
passionless persons — oh! she is sure to marry 
Mr Pilcher, and to live happily ever after- 
wards, and to die without having learnt what 
love means.' 

*It doesn't follow there's no fire because 
she consumes her own smoke,' he retorted; 
' and we use smokeless powder nowadays, you 
know.' 

*I wish you would tell me how to act,' she 

cried. *It's no use to speak to Penelope.' 
29 
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* Then I should tackle Pilcher,' said Leslie. 

This Mrs Farington determined to do with- 
out any further delay. To ascertain his 
present address was an easy matter, since 
one or two of his letters were generally lying 
about in Penelope's bedroom. A few days 
later, Jack was surprised to receive a note 
from Esther, asking him to call at South 
Audley Street at noon to-morrow. 

* Penelope is not here,' she exclaimed, as he 
darted an expectant glance around the 
drawing-room on entering. *She has gone 
to the British Museum with my maid. I 
sent her out because I want to speak to you 
privately. You know, my dear Mr Pilcher, 
this kind of thing really will not do.' 

Jack sat looking at her with a solemn face, 
his cloth cap doubled up in his hands. ' What 
kind of thing ? ' he asked, with an ingenuous air. 

* Don't be a tiresome boy ! ' she cried. * You 
understand perfectly what I mean. You see 
far too much of Penelope.' 

* That's impossible,' answered Jack. * I don't 

see half as much of her as I should like.' 
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'It isn't at all usual/ she insisted, and he 
looked too big and fresh and handsome for 
Esther to feel very angry with him. 

* It's awfully jolly, anyhow,' he exclaimed. 
*As you gain experience,' she retorted, 

'you will find the jolliest things are generally 
unlawful. Now what do you imagine is to 
be the end of this sort of thing?' 

*Oh, well, there isn't much doubt about 
that,' said Jack, in a significant tone. 

* Pray, speak plainly,' she urged. 

*Of course,' he answered, *Pen and I will 
be married some day.' 

*At all events,' she said, 'you will have to 
wait until Sir Gordon comes home. He is 
Penelope's guardian, and he may have some- 
thing to say to you. It really doesn't matter 
to me what Penelope does then, so that she 
behaves properly while I am responsible for 
her. Now,' she continued, *I want you to 
promise me not to meet her away from this 
house, but I shall be quite pleased to see 
you here about once every two or three 
weeks.' 
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* Oh, thanks very much ! ' mumbled Jack, and 
he rose from his chair. 

* It is understood I have your promise ? ' she 
suggested. 

' You see,' said Jack, * I can't do anything of 
that kind. If Penelope cares to see me, why — 
why, I'm all there, you know.' 

But although he went away without giving 
Mrs Farington the desired promise, for a time 
Jack did not seem to be so often as usual in 
Penelope's society. March ended and April. 
May came in like a lion, and on the second 
Monday in that month, a blusterous afternoon, 
Leslie, arriving at South Audley Street about 
four o'clock, saw Jack on the doorstep in the 
act of bidding Penelope good-bye. 

He had not found an opportunity for a 
second tite-d-tfte^ and whilst he had sometimes 
spent half-an-hour in the same room, it had 
generally been amongst a crowd of other 
persons. Yet there seemed a kind of sympathy 
between the two; her hand, Leslie fancied, 
would linger a moment longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary in his; a glance might assure 
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her that he had not forgotten that talk before 
the lamps were lighted. 

As the group stood on the doorstep, Penelope 
offered her hand to Jack. * Good-bye/ she said. 

* At half-past eleven on Wednesday — the day 
after to-morrow/ he answered. 

* It is not I who am generally late/ she cried. 
'I shall be up to time/ he said. * Half-past 

eleven sharp/ and with that Jack lifted his 
cap and walked away. 

'Well/ remarked Leslie, *are you becoming 
more reconciled to London?' 

* I can't tell you how I am looking forward 
to leaving it/ she said. 

* But still, you have no idea of leaving just 
yet,' he suggested. 

'Don't you think it's rather cold standing 
here?' she asked with a smile. 

*I make a rule of cultivating patience/ he 
answered. 'Everything comes to him who 
waits, you know.' 

' Oh, well/ she retorted, ' the gods help those 

who help themselves. And in the present 

case it might prove helpful to ring the bell/ 
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*Upon my word/ he exclaimed, *I entirely 
forgot the bell' 

He pressed the white button, and a few 
moments later the door was opened. 

'Good-bye,' said Penelope, entering the 
carpeted hall. 

* Aren't you coming upstairs?' he asked. 
*Not at present,' she answered, and, a little 

reluctantly, Leslie went to the drawing-room 
alone. 

* I thought I heard you talking to someone 
outside,' said Mrs Farington.' 

* Yes, I met Miss Damley — ' 

* And Jack Pilcher, of course,' she continued. 
' Penelope is the greatest nuisance of my life — 
a penance for my sins, I suppose. By-the- 
bye,' she said a moment later, *have you 
anything to do on Wednesday morning?' 

*I have always something to do,' he re- 
turned, 'and I can usually leave it undone.' 

' Ah, you are the most fortunate man in the 
world,' she cried. *I want to go to the 
Academy — if you care to come.' 

He promised to call for Esther at eleven 
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on Wednesday morning, but it happened that 
she came downstairs to breakfast in a bad 
humour. It was anything rather than a 
pleasant morning, and she was always in- 
fluenced by atmospheric conditions. A strong 
wind was blowing; the street as seen from 
her bedroom window looked bleak and cold. 

Jack had lately become more persistent than 
ever in his devotion to Penelope, and Mrs 
Farington had decided that a remonstrance 
was absolutely inevitable. Now this Wednes- 
day morning she felt distinctly in a mood to 
remonstrate. 

'What are you going to do this morning?' 
she asked. 

* Oh, I thought of going out,' was the answer. 
'With Mr Pilcher?' 

* Yes,' said Penelope. 

' It is really disgusting,' Esther retorted. * I 
sincerely wish you had never come to my 
house.' 

Penelope looked at Mrs Farington with 
cold disapproval. 

*It is not the first time you have told me 
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that/ she said quietly, yet with a good deal 
of suppressed feeling. 

*I consented to receive you at the greatest 
inconvenience/ Esther continued, 'and I have 
never regretted anything so much in my life! 
Unfortunately, my hands are tied. I am 
compelled to put up with it But I shall be 
thankful when the day comes to get rid of you.' 

With that Mrs Farington left the room. 
She did not mean all she said; she was 
apt, in moments of irritation, to make rather 
cutting speeches ; but although she thought 
she had excellent reason for annoyance with 
Penelope, her own wrath was quite dispro- 
portionate to the effect of her words on her 
niece. When Penelope was alone all her 
calmness forsook her; she seemed suddenly 
to droop, and, bowing her head, she shed 
some very bitter tears. Recovering presently, 
she went upstairs to the drawing-room, and 
she was still staring out of the window when 
the door opened and Leslie Munroe entered. 

* You are not coming with us to the 

Academy?' he said, as he took her hand. 
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' No,' she answered. 

* Of course/ he continued, * I heard you make 
an appointment with Pilcher, but I hoped that 
you might have been persuaded to accompany 
us for once.' 

* Shall I tell my aunt you are here?' she 
asked, eager for any excuse to get away. 

Leslie stepped forward to open the door, but 
on the threshold, after a moment's hesitation, 
she stopped, impulsively holding forth her 
hand. 

* Good -bye, Mr Munroe,' she exclaimed, 
looking into his ^yts in her frank way. 

* Is anything the matter ? ' he asked suddenly. 

* Good-bye,' she repeated, and Penelope 
hastened away, passing Esther on the land- 
ing. 

A few minutes later Mrs Farington set forth 

with Leslie, who seemed, however, rather 

heavy in hand this morning. He did not 

prove nearly so agreeable a companion as 

usual, and he had very few criticisms to make 

upon the pictures. 

After an hour and a half at Burlington 
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House it was Mrs Farington who suggested 
that they should lunch at a restaurant, and 
at the end of a somewhat silent meal he saw 
her driven away in a hansom before setting 
forth towards his flat near Marylebone Road. 

It was a quarter past two when Esther 
alighted at her own door. On being admitted 
she went at once to the dining-room, where 
she was surprised to see that the cloth had 
not been disturbed. Esther had given Pene- 
lope to understand that she was never to wait 
for a meal, with the result that her niece had 
a great many luncheons alone. A little an- 
noyed to see that her instructions had been 
disregarded to-day, Mrs Farington rang the 
bell. 

*Why hasn't Miss Damley had luncheon?' 
she demanded when the servant entered the 
room. 

Sarah was a tall, slender young woman, with 
fluffy brown hair, distinctly nice-looking in her 
becoming cap and apron. 

*Miss Darnley hasn't come home,' she 

answered. 
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' Not come home ! What time did she go 
out?' cried Esther. 

* I didn't look at the clock/ said Sarah, * but 
I should say it was about twelve or a little 
past.' 

' Did she go alone ? ' inquired Mrs Farington, 
quite unnecessarily, as she knew. 

* No, m'm, Mr Pilcher went with her.' 

'Did Miss Darnley say at what time she 
should return?' 

* N — no/ said Sarah, ' but she — ' 

*For goodness' sake, speak out!' exclaimed 
Esther, impatiently. 

* She didn't say a word about coming back/ 
Sarah answered, * and I don't think Miss 
Darnley's coming back at all' 

*What can have put such an absurd notion 
into your head ? ' Esther demanded. 

* Because she took her box, m'm.' 

For a moment Esther stood staring, a little 
ludicrously, into Sarah's face. She was taken 
completely by surprise. Then she stepped im- 
pulsively to the door, and running upstairs 

more quickly than she had done for many 
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months, entered Penelope's bedroom. Esther 
hoped that she might find a letter to explain 
the girl's abrupt departure. She searched the 
dressing-table, she looked in every place where 
it seemed possible a letter could have been 
left, but without seeing anything to afford a 
clue to her niece's destination. 

The room showed signs of hurried prepara- 
tions ; one or two drawers and a wardrobe 
door were left open; some of their contents 
lay scattered over the bed. Penelope's second 
trunk still stood in its usual comer, so that 
it appeared that she had taken only what was 
necessary for her present needs. . Returning 
to the dining-room, Esther rang again for 
Sarah. 

* Did Miss Darnley pack her trunk before 
Mr Pilcher arrived?' she inquired. 

* Yes, m'm,' said Sarah ; * she was up in her 
room from the time you left the house till he 
came. She asked me to tell her directly.' 

* What time did he arrive ? ' 

* I should say it was about a quarter to 

twelve,' answered Sarah. 
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'Then/ asked Esther, with an anxious ex- 
pression, *they did not start at once?' 

*Oh, no, m'm, Mr Pilcher must have been 
here twenty minutes or more, and then the 
bell rang and he asked me to fetch a cab — a 
four-wheeler.' 

* It was Mr Pilcher who asked you to fetch 
the cab?' 

' Yes,' said Sarah, * I think that was most 
likely 'cause Miss Darnley had been crying. 
Me and cook carried down the box when the 
cab came, and then they drove off together.' 

*Did you hear Miss Darnley say where she 
was going?' asked Esther. 

Sarah's face grew crimson. 

* If you listened,' cried Esther, sharply, * you 
may as well say so at once.' 

*I didn't listen,' said Sarah, rather pertly, 
' but I did happen to hear — ' 
*What did you hear?' 

* Well, m'm, I heard Miss Darnley say some- 
thing about Paris.' 

* Fetch me the time-table,' exclaimed Mrs 
Farington, impetuously, and until the servant 
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returned with it she stood drumming the carpet 
with her shoe. Then she sat down, and stoop- 
ing over Bradshaw turned with shaky hands 
to the Dover trains. If Penelope had really 
started for Paris, it might just be possible to 
overtake her before she could become Jack's 
wife. Annoyed by what had passed that morn- 
ing, Mrs Farington did not doubt that Penelope 
had at last decided to take the irrevocable step, 
but still it might be possible to prevent her. 

There was a train to Dover, which seemed 
to be the most likely route, at four-thirty, and 
Esther determined, no matter at what incon- 
venience, to travel by that train. On reaching 
Dover she would inquire at all the chief hotels 
in the hope that Penelope might not cross the 
Channel that day. Even in London it was 
very windy; at Dover it would no doubt be 
much more rough, whereas Penelope had 
always a dread of the sea. Of course, if she 
had travelled through to Paris, Mrs Farington 
would follow her thither, but in that event it 
might prove rather difficult to find her. Esther 
summoned her maid and gave instructions for 
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the packing of a portmanteau. It was yet only 
a little past three o'clock, too early to set forth 
to Victoria Station for some time. 

Esther leaned back wearily on the sofa, 
wishing more than ever that she had never 
consented to receive Penelope, when Sarah 
re-entered the room with a telegram. Mrs 
Farington stretched forth her hand with con- 
siderable eagerness, thinking that the message 
might have been sent by her niece, when Sarah 
said that it was for Miss Darnley. 

Nevertheless, Esther opened the envelope at 
once, and as she glanced hastily at its con- 
tents uttered an exclamation of annoyance. 
A moment later the pink envelope was flutter- 
ing to the carpet, whilst Mrs Farington rose 
and walked to the secretary. Sitting down at 
once, she wrote a few lines to Leslie Munroe 
and sent the letter by hand. 
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Leslie, on parting from Mrs Farington, strolled 
home at a leisurely pace, and having reached 
his flat, took off his hat and lighted a pipe. 
The room in which he spent the most of his 
time was small and rather barely furnished ; 
a good many books lay about — on the floor, 
on chairs, on the writing-table where his type- 
writer stood. A few engravings hung on the 
walls, a number of invitation cards were arrayed 
on his mantelshelf His material needs were 
attended to by Mr and Mrs Bullock, super- 
intended, to their extreme discontent, by Mrs 
Cheshire. 

Hilma Cheshire was a very devoted sister. 
She was only a year or two older than Leslie, 
but she had married young and was now the 
happy mother of two boys and a girl. There 
was a strong likeness and a stronger sympathy 

between the two, Hilma seldom driving near 
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the flat without visiting her brother. She was 
still very good-looking, and while usually of a 
kindly and tolerant disposition, she had one 
or two strong antipathies. Now one of these 
was Mrs Farington. 

Soon after Leslie's return this afternoon 
Hilma happened to call, and she had not long 
been seated before she learned how her brother 
had passed the morning. 

* I wish you would follow my advice and have 
less to do with Mrs Farington,* she said. * You 
place yourself in a very equivocal position, and 
people are beginning to couple your names. Of 
course,' she added, ' I know they can have no 
justification, but still — ' 

* She is the only woman you have ever been 
hard upon,' Leslie retorted. ' Remember what 
a life she has led. If her husband had turned 
out differently, or if her children had lived — ' 
As he spoke, Mrs Bullock, an immensely stout 
woman, whose face always looked as if she had 
just left the fire, entered the room with a letter. 
* Talk of angels ! ' cried Leslie, as he broke the 

seal. 
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'Well/ said Mrs Cheshire, with a kindly 
smile, however, 'I am not quite sure that is 
what I was doing. You don't mean to say 
Mrs Farington has written to you?' she de- 
manded. 

' Why shouldn't she ? ' he asked. 

* I understood you had only just parted from 
her.' 

' I suppose something fresh has turned up,' 
he said. * Anyhow, she wants me to go to 
South Audley Street at once.' 

Scarcely doubting that the * something ' which 
had happened concerned Penelope, he took his 
hat, and, accompanied by Hilma, went down- 
stairs at once. Parting from his sister at the 
street door, Leslie hailed a hansom and finally 
reached South Audley Street about a quarter 
to four. 

Esther greeted him with quite unusual ex- 
citement. 

' I thought you would never come ! ' she 

exclaimed. ' It seems an age since I sent to 

you!' 

' Is anything the matter ? ' he demanded. 
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*The most annoying thing has happened. 
I don't think I ever felt so bothered in my 
life, though I can't pretend to be surprised.' 

* Can I help you in any way ? ' he suggested. 

* Why, of course,' she answered, * if you only 
will : that is why I sent for you. The fact is, 
Penelope has gone away.' Mrs Farington 
glanced anxiously at her watch. *She has 
taken the most of her clothes. I have no doubt 
she has gone for good, and, unfortunately, she 
has not gone alone.' 

'You mean she has gone with Pilcher,' 
said Leslie, with misleading calmness. 

*Yes,* cried Esther, walking excitedly about 
the room. 'You remember that I have 
always been afraid of something of the sort 
Mr Pilcher came at noon — while we were at 
Burlington House. They were driven away 
in a cab together. And now to make things 
worse, if anything could make them worse, 
a telegram has come from Sir Gordon 
Darnley.' 

*From Calcutta?' asked Leslie. 

* Oh, pray, don't tantalise me ! ' she ex- 
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claimed. *How I wish he were in India or 
anywhere else a few thousand miles away. 
But, unfortunately, he has come home. He 
wired to Penelope from Southampton ; he is 
on his way here — to this house — and she 
won't be here to receive him.* 

*Have you any idea where she has gone 
to?* asked Leslie. 

*She has gone to Paris. I suppose Sarah 
played the eavesdropper, as servants will do. 
Anyhow, she insists they talked of Paris. 
I had decided to follow them — I had ordered 
my things to be packed; then this miserable 
telegram came, and I must — I absolutely 
must — be at home to receive Sir Gordon, 
though what I am to say to him I can't 
imagine.' 

'Well,' said Leslie, 'you will have to make 
a clean breast of it. There's no getting out 
of that. You must tell him the simple truth.' 

*I can't,' she cried in a high state of ex- 
citement. *I dare not tell him the truth. I 
haven't the courage. According to Penelope, 

Sir Gordon is absurdly devoted to her. How 
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can I greet him with the news that she has 
left my house with a man, and that I don't 
know even whether they are married or not?' 

* It won't be an agreeable task, of course/ 
Leslie admitted. 

* I have just one hope/ she continued — * a 
forlorn one at the best. Still, it is within the 
bounds of possibility that they may not 
cross the Channel to-night, especially if there's 
a gale on the coast : that is my only hope. 
Penelope has a horror of the sea. She may 
insist on spending the night at Dover.' 

Leslie stared thoughtfully into Esther's 
face for a few moments, but his expression 
did not seem to show that he regarded 
this alternative with anything approaching 
satisfaction. 

* If you have decided not to follow them/ 
he said, * I don't see that it will make the 
slightest difference.' 

Darting impulsively to his side, Mrs Faring- 
ton rested a hand on his sleeve. Her usually 
pale face was flushed with excitement. Per- 
ceiving that she had lost far too much valu- 
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able time already, she began to speak more 
hurriedly. 

' I can't go myself/ she said — ' I have 
shown you that I can't — it is entirely im- 
possible. I dare not be absent on Sir 
Gordon's arrival. I can't leave merely a 
written explanation : the man would go 
mad ! I must be here to account for her 
absence in some way. Now,' she added, *I 
want you to do me the greatest favour in 
the world — I want you to oblige me by 
going to Dover.' 

* Oh, but I'm afraid I can't do that ! ' Leslie 
exclaimed, obviously a little aghast at the 
suggestion, but Esther interrupted his ex- 
postulation impatiently. 

' You must oblige me in this,' she insisted — 
*you really must, Leslie.* Again she laid 
her hand on his sleeve and raised her eyes 
imploringly to his own. * Don't refuse me,* 
she pleaded. 

' Of course,' he answered, * I am ready 
enough to serve you in any way, only, you 
see — * 
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*Yes, yes, I see everything,' she said. 
' There is not a single difficulty I don't 
realise, though I'm more than half out of my 
mind. You are the only man I can turn to.' 

'But wouldn't it be more suitable to turn 
to a woman ? ' he suggested. 

'Oh, you're not hard-hearted enough to 
refuse my poor little petition!' she cried 
beseechingly. 

* Upon my word,' he insisted, ' I think you 
are the proper person to go.' 

*I have told you again and again why it 
is impossible for me to go. If it had not 
been for that hateful telegram I should not 
have hesitated. My things are already packed. 
Only Sir Gordon may arrive at any moment 
I should have followed them even to Paris — ' 

* But I understood you were counting on 
their not having crossed to-day.' 

'It is impossible to count on anything — 
or,' she added, 'on anybody. But pray,' she 
cried, 'don't look at the gloomiest side. I 
am trying to hope she will not cross if the 

sea is rough, and it surely must be rough at 
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Dover as it is so windy here. I am trusting 
there may be a gale! If there is — if they 
are only staying at Dover — there is nothing 
to prevent your bringing Penelope back 
to-night.' 

* But upon my word,' he remonstrated, * I 
don't feel in the least drawn to the job.' 

'We have wasted too much time already,' 
she urged, looking at her watch again. *The 
train I want you to travel by starts at half- 
past four.' 

' It's four o'clock now ! ' he exclaimed. 

* So that you must not lose another moment ! 
You have not a second to spare. It is of 
the utmost importance to catch that train. 
Every hour is precious.' 

'There wouldn't be time to go to my 
rooms!' Leslie suggested. 

'Of course not. There is barely time to 
reach Victoria. Besides, you don't want to 
go to your rooms.' 

Leslie glanced down at his rather thin frock- 
coat. 'Still,' he said, 'if I am going through 

to Paris to-night, it would be distinctly an 
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advantage to have an ulster coat and a soft 
hat—' 

*You have barely half-an-hour ! ' she ex- 
claimed, and taking his hat and stick from the 
table she stood holding them out towards him. 

'Suppose that I should happen to come up 
with her/ said Leslie, 'what — ^what the deuce 
am I to do?* 

• How can you ask such a question ? There 
is surely only one thing to do ; you will bring 
the wretched girl back, of course. What else 
are you going for?' 

' That's all very well,' he answered, * but 
suppose she refuses to come back, which is 
the most likely — suppose she insists on going 
to Paris with Pilcher?' 

' Nonsense ! you must compel her to come.* 

*Yes, but how?' he demanded. *It is 
difficult to use compulsion towards a young 
lady of eighteen.' 

*Oh, why will you stand here discussing it 

as if you had the whole day before you ! ' she 

cried reproachfully. 'You must appeal to the 

girl's reason. Besides, if you say that Sir 
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Gordon is in England, that must bring her to 
her senses if anything will.' 

*She may not have gone by way of Dover 
after all/ he suggested. 

* Anyhow, you are to go to Dover — if you 
will only catch the train!* she exclaimed. 
'When you leave the station you will go to 
every decent hotel in the town. It is in order 
that you may have time for that before the 
mail starts that I want you to travel by the 
four-thirty— if you would only start ! ' 

* It seems to me just as likely she has gone 
by way of Folkestone/ said Leslie. 

*0f course it is/ Esther admitted. *But 

you can't go to both places. I wish you 

could. You are to call at all the likely hotels 

in Dover and inquire for Penelope and Jack 

Pilcher. If you don't hear of them in Dover, 

take the night boat to Calais and go through 

to Paris. If they are not married already 

they will probably try to accomplish it at the 

Embassy. You must use your own judgment 

— only, for Heaven's sake prevent the wedding 

if it's not too late. Be sure to send me a 
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telegram from Dover/ she continued. *Let 
me hear either if you find her or if you don't. 
Imagine my situation with Sir Gordon!' 

* Well/ muttered Leslie, at last showing some 
signs of starting, *at best it seems a rather 
hopeless quest, doesn't it?' 

*Do you imagine I don't see all the 
difficulties?' Mrs Farington retorted. *0f 
course, they may have gone by way of Folke- 
stone, or, if it comes to that, they may not 
have gone to Paris at all. But I must be 
able to tell Sir Gordon I have made some 
effort. I don't know how to face the man 
as it is. But there's just the one hope. I 
shall make the most of that,' she said as 
Leslie opened the drawing-room door; 'it 
seems just possible they may be staying until 
to-morrow at Dover. In that event you will 
bring Penelope back here to-night.' 

* I am afraid that hardly follows,' he answered, 
' but, anyhow, I shall do my best' 

*You think you can catch the train?' she 
asked in an anxious voice as she followed him 
downstairs to the hall. 
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He opened the street door as she was still 
speaking and stopped a passing hansom. 

* Oh, yes, I shall catch the train/ he assured 
her, and, having seen him driven swiftly away 
from her door, Esther reascended the stairs. 
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Mrs Farington went to her bedroom and 
took a dose of sal-volatile, which she felt she 
sorely needed, then she smoothed her hair 
and added the most delicate tinge of rouge 
to her cheeks. Presently she returned to the 
drawing-room to await, with very unenviable 
feelings, the arrival of Sir Gordon Darnley. 

She sincerely wished she knew for certain 
whether Penelope and Jack Pilcher had travelled 
by the Dover or by the Folkestone route. 
She placed the utmost confidence in Leslie 
Munroe ; if any man could find Penelope and 
induce her to return — if, indeed, she was not 
already married — it was Leslie. But it was 
vexatious to realise that his best effoi;ts might 
easily be wasted, and that whilst he was search- 
ing for the girl at Dover she might be well 

out of his way ten miles distant. 
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Amidst her reflections the bell rang, and 
rising excitedly, Esther ran to one of the 
windows ; she was, however, too late to obtain 
a glimpse of the visitor, and so she stood in 
the middle of the room expecting each moment 
to see Sir Gordon enter. Instead of Sir Grordon, 
the servant announced, — 

' Mr Cusack; 

He was a man of middle height, about thirty 
years of age, not overburdened with intellect, 
but the possessor of a large income and of 
well-developed muscles. He had a flat, good- 
humoured face, with irregular features and a 
bristly, red moustache. His legs, being short 
and somewhat bowed, imparted an apparent 
clumsiness to his gait 

' How extremely fortunate! ' exclaimed Esther, 
receiving him with unwonted cordiality, and 
seizing her opportunity at once. ' You are the 
very man in all the world I most wanted to 
see. It's not often that fate is quite so obliging.' 

* I'm most awfully glad of that, don't you 

know,' said Cusack, looking a little ridiculous 

in his contentment. 
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'There isn't a moment to lose/ she con- 
tinued; then, darting away, she took the 
time-table from the chair on which she had 
laid it *Ah, yes/ she cried, hastily turning 
the leaves, 'there is exactly half - an - hour. 
You can easily do it/ 

'Do what?' asked Cusack, looking ludic- 
rously bewildered, though at the same time 
he was prepared to do anything or to go 
anywhere to please her. 

'The train starts from Charing Cross — ' 

'Which — which train?' he asked, catching 
some of her enthusiasm, without in the least 
degree understanding its cause. 

'The train to Folkestone,' she answered. 

' Are you going to Folkestone ? ' Cusack 
inquired. 

' No, no/ Mrs Farington returned. ' Please 
try not to be foolish. Of course I am not 
going. I only wish I could go. It is you 
who are going.' 

'I didn't know it, 'pon my honour/ said 

Cusack. 

'Never mind/ she continued, 'there is not 
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a moment to waste in explanations. Now 
try to grasp the elementary facts. You have 
seen my niece here?' 

'The tall girl with a rather nice figure and 
fair hair.' 

'Well, she has behaved disgracefully. She 
has run away with that wretched boy, Jack 
Pilcher. I really forget whether you know 
him.' 

* Looks about eighteen,' said Cusack. 

'He is older than that, but his age doesn't 
matter. I believe they have gone to Paris. 
I am in the most dreadful distress ; you 
really must help me, Rupert' 

She looked pleadingly into his face, and 
because (as Mrs Farington probably was 
aware) she called him Rupert he would 
have been willing to go to the ends of the 
earth to serve her. 

' I'll help you right enough,' he answered. 
'I'll go anywhere you like. You've only to 
give me the route.' 

'Oh, thank you most awfully!' she an- 
swered. 'Now, please pay attention, and 
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ril tell you exactly what I want you to do. 
You are to take the next train to Folkestone, 
and as soon as you arrive I want you to go 
to every decent hotel in the town. You must 
inquire for Mr Pilcher and Penelope. If you 
don't find her — well, you will simply take the 
first train home again.' 

* Suppose I do find her?' he asked, a little 
alarmed 

' You will explain that her uncle — Sir 
Gordon Darnley — has returned from India. 
That will be quite sufficient. When she 
hears that you will have no further difficulty; 
she will come back with you without a murmur.' 

*What about Pilcher?' Cusack suggested. 
* How do you-wish me to deal with him ? ' 

She curled her upper lip a little scornfully. 

' Surely it can't be necessary to tell you ! * 
she retorted. 

* I suppose you're sure it is Pilcher,' he 

said, as he walked towards the door. 'Of 

course, I don't know, but he didn't look that 

sort of bounder. Seemed a decent sort of 

boy to me, you know.' 
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* Pray don't stay to argue the point/ she 
urged, 'or you will miss the train. I know 
nothing for certain except that Penelope and 
Mr Pilcher left this house together — that is 
quite enough ! Now you really understand 
what you have to do?' she added. 

*Find Miss Darnley and bring her back,' 
he said with a confident air. 

' If you do that,' cried Esther, ' I shall be 
grateful to you as long as I live.' 

'Well, that's what I should like,' he an- 
swered. 

He was not an ideal ambassador — far from 

it; but the mission seemed so simple that 

even Cusack could hardly make a mess of 

it. She had not complicated matters by 

telling him of Leslie Munroe's expedition 

to Dover: the two journeys were entirely 

separate and distinct; besides, Mrs Farington 

had felt so hurried and excited, fearing Sir 

Gordon might arrive at any moment, that 

she scarcely knew what she had told Cusack 

or what she had left untold. 

She had by no means recovered her ordinary 
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self-possession when the door opened again, 
and this time Sarah announced, — 

*Sir Gordon Darnley/ 

Though he was the brother of the man 
who had married her half-sister, Esther had 
never seen very much of him, and in effect 
they were almost strangers. At the time of 
Mrs Damley's death, however, he had turned 
to Esther, as the only woman he had ever 
heard of, who bore the slightest relationship to 
Penelope. 

The younger brother of Penelope's father. 
Sir Gordon was about forty-five years of 
age, slightly below the average height, broad- 
shouldered, rather short-necked, with a brisk, 
vigorous manner. His head was almost bald, 
he wore a short, grizzled beard and a large, 
prominent, aggressive-looking moustache, which 
projected some distance beyond his cheeks. 
His appearance generally was that of a 
shrewd, energetic man of affairs ; he was well- 
dressed, his frock-coat being buttoned tightly 
at his increasing waist, and his overcoat (for 
the May day felt cold) trimmed with. fur. 
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Esther perceived that he was likely to be 
impatient at contradiction or opposition, al- 
though, like many men of his energetic dis- 
position, she had heard he was fond of 
children. Of course, Sir Gordon realised the 
physical necessity that Penelope must have 
developed considerably since he last saw her 
in Paris, a child of about thirteen. He realised 
that she must have grown, and that, in fact, 
she had arrived at what was usually regarded 
as a marriageable age. But he did not for 
a moment imagine that her relation to himself 
had become different. He had been used to 
pet and pamper her after the manner of 
bachelor uncles who escape the results of 
such treatment. She had taken it all very 
sweetly, and he was prepared to make much 
of the child now ; he had looked forward to 
seeing her and to being amused by her com- 
panionship, never supposing that she could 
possess a will of her own. 

' It seems a great many years since we met,* 

he said, taking Mrs Farington's hand. 'I 

am not sure I should have known you if 
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I had seen you away from your owA 
house/ 

* I wonder whether that is a compliment ? ' 
she answered, with an attempt at a smile. 
* Yes/ she continued, ' it was a long, long time 
ago. Not that you have much changed/ 

Instinctively he glanced in the mirror at 
his bald head. * How is Pen ? ' he asked. 
'She's quite well, I hope?' 

' Oh, yes,' she answered, * Penelope is always 
well. Nobody could have better health.' 

' Is Farington all right ? ' he asked. 

In her embarrassment Esther forgot Penelope 
for the moment. Sir Gordon looked grave as 
he listened to her brief explanation : it was 
quite true that, if he had been forewarned, he 
would not have asked her to receive his niece. 

' Pen had my telegram ? ' he asked abruptly. 

' She — ^she wasn't at home when it arrived,' 
said Mrs Farington. *It didn't come until 
about — ^yes, it must have been about three. I 
opened it in her absence.' 

* Then Pen was out to luncheon. That was 

unfortunate,' he returned. ' I hoped to give 
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her a pleasant little surprise. A nuisance she 
should be out When do you expect her 
home ? ' 

Mrs Farington knew that her voice quavered. 

*I — I don't quite know/ she answered. *It 
— it's a little uncertain.' 

'Don't you think,' he persisted, 'you might 
send for her in the circumstances ? I daresay 
her friends would excuse it' 

She shook her head in the most hopeless 
manner. ' Oh,' she exclaimed, ' I really don't 
know how to tell you ! * 

* To tell me — to tell me what ? ' he demanded 
irritably. 'You're not going to say there's 
anything wrong with Pen ! You said she was 
quite well' 

* She is perfectly well,' said Esther. 

' Then what the — ^what is it ? ' he demanded. 
' Upon my soul, you make me imagine all kinds 
of things.* 

'You are not likely to imagine anything 

much worse than the fact,' cried Esther, with 

a sigh. 

' Where is she ? ' he asked. 
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' I only wish I could tell you,' she returned. 
* I only wish I knew.' 

*What the Don't you know?' he de- 
manded with increasing excitement ' You 
mean to tell me Pen is not here, and yet you 
don't know where she has gone to ! ' 

' She went away this morning whilst I was 
out,' Mrs Farington explained, 'and — and she 
has not come home. She took some of her 
clothes, and — and I am afraid she did not go 
alone.' 

It was a terrible blow to Sir Gordon. After 
staring at Esther half-incredulously for some 
time, he thrust his hands deep in his overcoat 
pockets and walked to the window, turning his 
back on her. He was a man of quick, stronf 
emotions, and at that moment he did not care 
that she should see his face. For Penelope he 
imagined the worst fate which he deemed 
possible for a woman. 

* Bless my soul ! ' he muttered as he stood 
there. ' Poor Pen — little golden-haired Pen ! ' 

Presently he turned to face Esther again. ' I 

suppose you mean she has fallen into the 
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hands of some infernal scoundrel!' he ex- 
claimed. 

*I don't think scoundrel exactly describes 
him/ she answered, and, pitying his distress, 
she at once began to give Sir Gordon an idea 
of the actual circumstances. She dwelt upon 
Jack's youth and his frequent meetings with 
Penelope; upon her own fears, now, unfor- 
tunately, justified ; she explained how she had 
first heard of the elopement, and the measures 
she had adopted to have Penelope pursued 
and, if possible, brought back to London before 
any irrevocable step had been taken. 

The partial relief which he felt as the con- 
sequence of this explanation seemed to unman 
Sir Gordon even more than his worst imagin- 
ings. 'Then,' he cried, *you really believe 
Pilcher will marry the girl? That's the only 
thing to hope for now. Even if she should 
return to-night, as you suggest, there's nothing 
else to be done. She'll have to marry him. 
You think there's no doubt of his willingness ? ' 

* No doubt whatever,' she assured him. 

* Thank God for that ! ' he murmured with 
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a sigh of intense relief. Then Sir Gordon 
began to button his overcoat. 'I shall go to 
Paris to-night/ he exclaimed. 

' I hope you won't do anything of the kind/ 
urged Esther. * I am sure to have a telegram 
from Mr Munroe. It will be much wiser to 
wait for that Suppose you have started for 
Paris and Mr Munroe wires to say that he 
is bringing Penelope home again? Take my 
advice/ she added, *and try to wait patiently 
until the telegram arrives.* 
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In one particular Mrs Farington's wish was ful- 
filled : a gale was blowing at Dover — not with 
sufficient severity to prevent the boats from 
crossing, but quite fiercely enough to deter a 
bad sailor. On leaving the platform, Leslie 
Munroe buttoned his rather thin coat and 
shivered slightly as he pressed his hat more 
firmly on his head. 

He could not regard the adventure with any- 
thing approaching satisfaction, and whilst not 
unwilling to serve Mrs Farington, he wished 
she had put him to a different kind of test 
Although he did not doubt that Pilcher ought 
to be kicked, he would not have chosen to 
perform the office. If Penelope should be 
found in Dover, how on earth was she to be 
induced to return to London against her will ? 

More than once during the journey Leslie had 
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asked himself what he was doing in that 
galley. 

His feelings were complicated also by a dis- 
tinct personal interest. He remembered her 
peculiar manner on bidding him good-bye only 
that morning, when, indeed, he had suspected 
that something must be amiss. 

The evening had begun to darken early, and 
little daylight remained when he set forth on 
his not very promising quest. He intended to 
carry out Mrs Farington's instructions to the 
letter — to pay a visit to every decent hotel in 
the town, and if Penelope were not to be heard 
of, to travel to Paris by the night mail, though 
how he was to continue his search when he 
reached that city he had not yet deter- 
mined. 

He made his way in the first place to the 

hotel which seemed to promise the best, and 

entering the vestibule approached the bureau 

on his right. On asking for Pilcher, however, 

he learned that no one of that name happened 

to be staying there. 

' Nor Miss Darnley ? ' asked Leslie. 
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' Yes, sir, Miss Darnley is staying here,' said 
the man in the bureau. 
' Alone ? ' cried Leslie. 

* Quite alone, sir.' 

Leslie assumed that Jack Pilcher had had the 
delicacy to take a room for himself at some 
other hostelry, a discretion which he heartily 
commended. 

* I should like to speak to Miss Darnley,' he 
said, and when the man had sent a page upstairs 
with his name, Leslie secured the use of a dis- 
engaged sitting-room. It was a bare, uninviting 
room, but he had not to wait many minutes 
in it before Penelope came, with an expres- 
sion of surprise on her face, her eyebrows 
slightly uplifted, her eyes very widely 
open. 

There was nothing of embarrassment in her 

manner, and Leslie thought she certainly carried 

off the situation admirably. No one could look 

less ashamed of herself than Penelope as she 

first closed the door, then advanced valiantly to 

meet him. As usual, he was struck by the 

perfect frankness of her manner, and this 
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evening she seemed to regard him with a half- 
challenging glance. 

' I suppose/ he began, ' I need not explain 
why I am here.' 

*0h, well/ she retorted, *I think your 
presence almost needs an explanation.' 

' I am Mrs Farington's ambassador/ he said. 
* She heard from one of her servants, I believe, 
that your destination was Paris, and she hoped 
that the weather might prevent you from cross- 
ing to-night' 

*Ah! I ought to have been more careful/ 
she answered. 

* I think you ought — ' 

She looked frankly into his face. * You think 
I have acted badly ? ' she exclaimed. 

'It is never too late to mend, you know. 
The important question which we have to 
decide is whether we shall return to London 
before dinner or after.' 

'Neither before nor after/ she insisted. 

Leslie shifted the position of a chair and 

suggested that she should sit down, but 

Penelope seemed to prefer to stand. * Suppose 
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we try to discuss the matter rationally ? ' he 
said. 

* I have not the slightest desire to discuss it/ 
she retorted. 

* Well/ said Leslie, * I am bound to discuss it 
with somebody. Have you any objection to 
tell me where I can find Pilcher?' 

* Do you want to see him ? ' she asked, chang- 
ing her mind and sitting down. 

'Why, yes.' 

* What about ? ' she asked. 

* You can't guess?' 

* I haven't the remotest idea,' she answered ; 
*but if you really wish to see Jack, I should 
advise you to take the next train back to 
London.' 

* But Pilcher left London this morning — * 

* Of course.' 

* With you,' he suggested in a significant tone. 
*Yes,' she admitted without a blush, *of 

course he left London with me.' 

* Yet he is not in Dover now ? ' asked Leslie, 

with a short laugh. 

'How can he be in Dover?' she cried. 
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* Aren't you a little insistent ? I have told you 
that if you wish to see him you must return to 
London/ 

* Then,' said Leslie, with an expression of 
complete astonishment for once in his life, ' he 
had no intention to travel to Paris with you ? ' 

* Of course not. I did not want him to come 
with me at all. What was the use of his 
coming? I am as well able to take care of 
myself as he is to look after me. It was pure 
foolishness of Jack's/ she continued; *but we 
are very old friends, you know. He wasted a 
quarter of an hour trying to persuade me not 
to go away.' 

' In that he showed his discretion/ said Leslie. 

' Then, when he found that was no use,' she 
explained, ^ he insisted on seeing me on board. 
Only it was so rough I determined to spend 
the night here, so I took Jack to the station, 
saw him off in the train, and afterwards I en- 
gaged a room at this hotel. But now,' she 
added with a smile, as her eyes met Leslie's, 
' I almost wish I had braved the elements.' 

* Instead of me ? ' he said. * Anyhow, I re- 
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joice that you didn't It's just as well to clear 
up the misunderstanding at the earliest 
moment' 

' Misunderstanding ! ' she exclaimed. 

*It was almost inevitable in the circum- 
stances,' said Leslie. *0f course Mrs Faring- 
ton assumed that you — ^well, that you had — * 

'That I had done what?' she demanded, 
seeing that he looked a little embarrassed. 

* Well, that you had — how shall I put it ? — 
eloped with Pilcher.' 

Rising impulsively, Penelope stood with one 
hand resting on the back of her chair. Her 
face was flushed from the hair which grew low 
over her forehead to the neckband of her black 
dress. Her eyes shone with indignation, of 
which Leslie felt uncomfortably he was the 
immediate object 

' My aunt could not have believed that ! ' she 
exclaimed. 

' I am afraid she does believe it' 

*And you?' she demanded with a fine con- 
tempt * You actually thought that I — oh,' she 

cried, * this is shameful ! ' 
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* You must remember/ he urged, * that it was 
stated to me as a matter of fact. Mrs Faring- 
ton seemed to have no manner of doubt about 
it Besides, the circumstances looked not a 
little suspicious. You took your trunk, you 
left the house with Pilcher — ' 

'I often leave the house with Jack,' she 
said. 

* Why, yes, that seemed to be a sort of con- 
firmation. You must admit,* Leslie insisted, 
'there was something unusual in the arrange- 
ment' 

* Unusual ! yes,' cried Penelope, with a good 
deal of feeling. * My provocation was unusual 
too.' 

Leslie had begun to regard his expedition 
in a quite new light. At first it had seemed 
by no means an enviable experience, but now 
that Jack Pilcher was eliminated (at all events, 
for the present), it appeared an entirely 
agreeable adventure. 

' Now,' he said, * why did you leave London 

so suddenly and so mysteriously?' 

*I have the right to come and go as I 
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please,' she retorted, and she held back her 
head disdainfully. 

'I shall not dispute that proposition,' said 
Leslie; 'but wouldn't it have been just as 
well to warn Mrs Farington of your inten- 
tions ? ' 

*Ah,' she admitted with a charming change 
from independence to humility, * I was wrong 
there. Yes, I ought to have told her what I 
intended to do.' 

* Well, you haven't told me why you did it,' 
he suggested. 

* I don't think it is necessary to tell you. I 
don't think we will discuss it' 

* In other words,' said Leslie, ' it is no busi- 
ness of mine.' 

* It isn't, is it ? ' she asked with a smile. 
'You forget one important fact,' he insisted. 

'I am armed with Mrs Farington's brief 
authority.' 

'Which I never admitted,' she cried. 'And 
at least I have shaken it off now.' 

'But why?' demanded Leslie. 'Of course 

you are entirely right, it is no business of 
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mine, none whatever, but still I hope you will 
gratify my curiosity.' 

*That is rather difficult,' she answered, 
* because you are a friend of my aunt's — a 
very intimate friend,' she added. 

* I hope that is no reason why one should 
not be a friend of yours,' he suggested a little 
hastily. 

'Oh,' she cried, *it is quite impossible to 
make you understand. I daresay I have been 
to blame. I am not going to attempt to 
defend myself. But she has told me more 
than once that I was in her way — an encum- 
brance — and that she wished she could get 
rid of me. I could not endure that. I made 
up my mind that the next time she said it 
should be the last. She repeated it this 
morning, so I came away.' 

* I want you to return with me to-night,' he 
said. 

'Nothing will induce me to return,' she 

answered, 'nothing in the world. I am on 

my way to Paris, you know that. I lived 

there with my dear mother for years. I have 
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many friends there. I shall be sure of a 
welcome, and some of them will put me in 
the way of getting to my uncle in Calcutta.' 

*Sir Gordon Darnley is not in Calcutta/ 
said Leslie. 

' Then where is he ? ' she exclaimed. 

*At this moment he is probably at South 
Audley Street' 

* Uncle Gordon has come home ! ' she cried, 
her eyes dancing with pleasure, and, as Leslie 
thought, making her look more charming than 
ever. 

* He sent you a telegram from Southampton,' 
Leslie explained. 'But for his return you 
would have seen Mrs Farington instead of 
me.' 

* Oh,' she murmured with a sudden revulsion 
of feeling, * how I wish I had known ! How I 
wish I had not come! My aunt will never 
tell him,' she suddenly exclaimed — 'she will 
never dare to tell my uncle what she — she 
told you.' 

* I am afraid she will be sure to tell him,' he 

said. 
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Penelope sank into the chair which Leslie 
had placed for her some time ago, and, bowing 
her head, covered her face with her hands. An 
hour ago nothing could have made her believe 
she could ever regret her departure from 
London. Now she already regretted it sin- 
cerely. She could picture Sir Gordon's arrival, 
his eager expectancy, his disappointment on 
hearing she was gone, his consternation and 
grief at Mrs Farington's explanation. 

* Now,' said Leslie, ' to return to the original 
proposition,' and he came to her side, 'shall 
we travel before dinner or after? By hasten- 
ing we can no doubt catch the earlier train, 
but what I propose is to send Mrs Farington 
a telegram at once; that will effectually un- 
deceive her. Meanwhile you can make your 
preparations, and then we can dine com- 
fortably.' 

* I have not the least desire to dine.' 

* If we travel by the earlier train,' he urged, 
'you will arrive in the most dilapidated con- 
dition. There's another at nine-fifty-three. 
Now,' he added, since Penelope offered no 
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further objection, ' I shall send my wire and 
pay the bill whilst you lock your trunk. We 
will have it brought down and put on a fly 
during dinner.' 

Penelope went upstairs and restored to her 
trunk the few articles she had taken from it, 
she put on her hat, so as to be ready to set 
forth directly after dinner, and, carrying her 
jacket on her arm, descended again to the 
vestibule, where Leslie awaited her. 

Beside the bureau a door, with its upper 
half of glass, admitted to the coffee-room, 
which was no longer quite so full as it had 
been half an hour ago. Entering with Leslie, 
Penelope sat down at one of the disengaged 
tables. 

*So you feel pleased that Sir Gordon has 
come home?' he asked, as the soup was 
brought. 

* Immensely pleased on the whole. But — 

well, I shall be happier when I have been 

scolded and forgiven — I know he won't be 

long in forgiving me. Of course, there is really 

nothing to forgive,' she insisted, *but my 
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uncle may just wish I had stayed. So do I 
now. How you must hate all the trouble you 
have been put to!' she said. 

* Not at all/ he answered. ' I feel in a mood 
to be tolerant to everyone. I feel contented 
with myself and all the world.' 

* A dangerous frame of mind.' 
'Why? 'he asked. 

* You know how it is if you feel extraordin- 
arily well any morning; you are almost sure 
to have a headache before night.' 

* Anyhow,' he said, * I have no fear of the 
reaction this time. Those laugh who win, 
you know.' 

'Still,' she retorted, *if you hadn't told me 
of my uncle's return, nothing would have in- 
duced me to go back to London.' 

* In that case,' he said, *I should have been 
compelled to accompany you to Paris in the 
hope of prevailing at last' 

* You would have given yourself a great deal 
of trouble for nothing. But, of course, I should 
not have been responsible ; you did not come 
out of consideration for me.' 
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* For whom, then ? ' 

' For my aunt, of course/ she said. 

The dinner went on in silence awhile, and 
the room gradually became emptier. Leslie 
sat dawdling over his dessert until Penelope 
asked, — 

* How much longer have we ? ' 

' Oh, there's plenty of time,' he assured her. 

* Because it would be dreadful to miss that 
train.' 

* No fear of that,' said Leslie, * and you will 
find it more comfortable to wait here than on 
the platform. We can reach the station in 
less than five minutes.' 

So Penelope was induced to stay yet a little 
longer, whilst Leslie did his utmost to make 
the time pass pleasantly. They talked of books, 
and he was able to tell her many things which 
were new (to her, at least) about their writers. 
Penelope became interested, and almost for- 
got the ordeal through which she would have to 
pass before she laid her head on the pillow. 

She leaned back in her chair, a little westry 

after her day's adventures, whilst Leslie leaned 
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forward in his, and it might have been obvious 
to the most casual observer that they were 
on the veiy best terms with each other. In 
fact, taking into consideration the locality, the 
hotel, the circumstance that they were alone 
together at this hour of the evening, one might 
easily have mistaken them for a couple who 
had been joined for better, for worse, that 
day. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Rupert Cusack set forth on his quest far 
more willingly than Leslie had started on the 
same errand. He accounted it a privilege to 
serve Mrs Farington, even at some incon- 
venience. It was a little inconvenient, since 
he had come out without much money in 
his pocket However, he booked third-class 
to Folkestone, and as he stood looking for a 
smoking compartment he saw a man whom 
he had known for some time, though not very 
intimately. 

This was Philip Talbot, who explained 
that he was going to Folkestone for a few 
days to recruit his health. Talbot was a 
journalist, about twenty-five years old, short 
in stature, bearded, spectacled, and looking 
so pallid that the short change of air could 

not be considered unnecessary. He had 
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written one or two novels without winning 
either fame or profit, but his ambition was 
to become a successful journalist, and the 
chief aim of his life seemed to be to startle 
the British public. He pursued his calling 
in and out of season — nobody could be keener 
after news — and no doubt he would have sold 
his best friend to gain a bubble reputation. 

The two men found an empty compartment 
and began to smoke ; then Talbot, with whom 
curiosity had become a fine art, inquired what 
took Cusack, without luggage, to the sea. 

*A peculiar sort of errand I'm bound on,* 
said Cusack. Tm going to try to recover an 
erring young woman.' 

*A suitable man for the purpose,' answered 
Talbot, drily. *Who is she, in Heaven's 
name ? ' 

*You don't know Mrs Farington?' 

* I've heard of her, of course — who hasn't ? ' 
said Talbot; *I have never met her.' 

* She's a ripping sort,' cried Cusack. * I'm 
after a niece of hers — orphan and that sort of 
thing, Mrs Farington had to give the girl 
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houseroom, and now she's taken the bit 
between her teeth and bolted.' 

* What's the girl's name?' Talbot inquired. 
'Darnley — Penelope Darnley/ said Cusack, 

and his companion made a mental note of 
the fact 

* Who's the man?' he asked; 'of course 
there's a man?' 

* A youngster named Pilcher — at least, thafs 
what Mrs Farington said, but,' Cusack added, 
*she packed me off in such a confounded 
hurry that I hadn't much time to look into 
things. Anyhow, all I've got to do is to find 
Miss Darnley and take her back to London.' 

* Suppose she won't come ? ' Talbot suggested. 

* Oh, she's got to come,' answered Cusack, in 
a significant tone ; * and as to Pilcher, or who- 
ever the fellow may be, he must look out for 
himself.' 

They continued to discuss the chances of 

finding Penelope at Folkestone until the train 

stopped at their destination, when Talbot 

suggested that Cusack should accompany him 

in a fly to the hotel where he purposed stay- 
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ing for a fejv days and make his first inquiries 
there. These, of course, proved entirely vain, 
and having deposited his portmanteau, Talbot 
offered to go with Cusack on his round. They 
were driven from one hotel to another, until 
at last it seemed plain that Miss Darnley 
would not be found at Folkestone. Then it 
was that Talbot made a suggestion which 
might not have occurred to Cusack's unaided 
imagination. 

*Why not have a shot at Dover?' he ex- 
claimed — *that is, if you really want to find 
the girl. We can get there in no time in this 
fly, and if you like FU go with you.' 

Having made a bargain with the driver, they 
took their seats and were soon on their way 
to Dover, where, still at Talbot's suggestion, 
Cusack decided to try first the hotel where 
Penelope was at the moment listening to 
Leslie Munroe's after-dinner conversation. On 
reaching the door they dismissed the fly and 
entered the hotel. 

*Is a man named Pilcher staying here?' 

asked Cusack at the bureau. 
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^ No, sir/ 

* Miss Darnley ? ' suggested Talbot. 

'Miss Darnley is in the coffee-room/ was 
the answer, and the next instant Cusack 
stepped towards the glazed door. There he 
stood staring at the few remaining occupants 
of the tables. 

* By Jove ! ' he exclaimed, * it isn't young 
Pilcher after all. I told Mrs Farington it 
didn't seem very likely.' 

'Who is it, then?' demanded Talbot. 

'Leslie Munroe,' said Cusack, with obvious 
excitement. 

For some time he had felt extremely jealous 

of Leslie's influence over Mrs Farington. He 

rejoiced to realise that Leslie had irrevocably 

spoiled himself Moreover, he experienced 

the greatest satisfaction from the fact that 

his rival had been thus delivered into his 

hands. But even Cusack was perhaps less 

interested in this new development than Talbot. 

Pilcher, from his point of view, was a person of 

no account ; Miss Darnley also was unknown ; 

his clients, the public, would take no interest 
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in the doings of either. But Leslie Munroe 
was a horse of another colour. He was one of 
the most popular of contemporary writers, his 
name was widely known, and any paragraph 
concerning his doings (especially of such a 
description) would possess a distinct interest. 

Penelope, anxious about her train to London, 
now rose from her chair and, accompanied by 
Leslie, walked towards the door of the coffee- 
room. 

* Let's get outside,' said Cusack. * We don't 
want to make a row in the hotel.' 

Before the door of the hotel stood the fly 
which Leslie had ordered to take him to the 
station, and on the top of it was Penelope's 
portmanteau. 

' Only just in time,' said Talbot. ' Half an 
hour later and they'd have been on board. 
Now, what are you going to do?' he asked 
as Penelope, assisted by Leslie, put on her 
jacket in the vestibule. 

* Instead of driving them to the pier,' 
answered Cusack, with a fine air of deter- 
mination, 'that fly will take us to the station. 
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Anyhow, she don't leave my sight till she's 
back in South Audley Street Munroe's an 
infernal scoundrel, and you may trust me to 
deal with him.' 

Cusack was not a diplomatist, nor did it 
seem the time for diplomacy. He rather 
prided himself on the straightforward char- 
acter of his methods, and as Leslie came forth 
from the hotel laughing and talking, with 
Penelope at his side, Cusack placed himself 
immediately in his path. 

^ Hallo, Cusack ! ' exclaimed Leslie, assum- 
ing that it was a casual, if an inconvenient, 
encounter, whilst Penelope, wondering what 
Cusack must imagine to see her with Leslie 
in such circumstances, distantly bowed. * What 
are you doing here ? ' asked Leslie, since Cusack 
stood his ground. 

^ I have come to take Miss Damley back to 
London,' said Cusack. 

* I think I can do that,' Leslie returned with 

a glance at Penelope. * As you see, we are on 

our way to the station.* . 

Penelope stood by his side with the most 
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unenviable feelings. Already she had suffered 
an immense indignity that day, but now she 
was afraid to imagine what might be about to 
happen. Cusack's manner appeared antagon- 
istic, while she could not suppose that Leslie 
was the man to accept an affront meekly. 

* That be hanged for a tale ! ' cried Cusack, 
rather noisily, * I know all about it. It won't 
do, Munroe.' 

* Out of the way ! ' said Leslie, and stepping 
forward, he shouldered Cusack unceremoniously 
out of his path. Cusack at once returned to 
the attack ; he sent his right fist into Leslie's 
face, striking him full on the lips, and for a few 
moments there was a set-to between them. 
Whilst Talbot watched from the background, 
some waiters, attracted by the/n?^^ came forth 
from the hotel. Several blows had been ex- 
changed and a few opprobrious epithets, when 
Penelope stepped towards the fly, opened its 
door, and entered, only desirous of hiding her 
face from the spectators. 

In the meantime some lovers of peace had 

thrown themselves between the combatants, 
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who now stood glaring at each other in a 
more or less dishevelled condition. Above all 
things, Leslie desired to save Penelope as much 
annoyance as possible, and the best way to do 
this seemed to be to follow her into the carriage. 
At least he wished not to miss the train. 

'Hands off!' he cried, shaking himself free 
from the three waiters who held him, and, 
stooping to pick up his hat, he followed Pene- 
lope into the fly. 

* No, you don't ! ' shouted Cusack, and step- 
ping forward he put his head inside the carriage 
window. *Miss Darnley doesn't go a yard 
without me,' he said. 

*Look sharp and jump in then,' answered 
Leslie, *and don't be an infernal idiot' 

Cusack entered the fly, shut the door, and 

sank into a seat as the horse started. Whilst 

Penelope leaned back, shrinking, ashamed, in 

her corner, more than half afraid that she might 

miss the train, Leslie leaned forward and gave 

Cusack a whispered account of the facts. At 

first he met with nothing but scepticism, and it 

was not for some time after they had started on 
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the journey to London that Cusack became 
convinced he had made a fool of himself, thanks 
to Talbot, but for whose suggestion he would 
not have dreamed of coming to Dover, 

In another carriage in the same train, in a 
third-class smoking compartment, with a pipe 
in his mouth and a note-book in his hand, 
travelled Talbot 

He had witnessed the struggle, and seeing 
Cusack subsequently driven away from the 
hotel with Leslie and Penelope, he never 
doubted that the runaways were being taken 
back to London against their will. Threatened 
with Cusack's company whether they liked it 
or not, Munroe had made discretion the better 
part of valour. 

Such an opportunity seemed far too good to 
be lost Talbot perceived that he was the sole 
possessor of excellent copy — copy which not 
every one would care for, perhaps, though he 
experienced no uneasiness on that score. He 
had an intimate friend who was assistant editor 
of a new and too enterprising daily paper. 

The thing which in those days (it has died 
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long since) the Morning Reporter chiefly desired 
was bold advertisement. Even an action for 
libel would be by no means an unmixed evil, 
but to the best of Talbot's judgment no action 
would He in the present case. The facts were 
indisputable. He himself had seen Munroe 
with Penelope at the hotel, he had witnessed 
the struggle with Cusack, there could be no 
manner of doubt as to the facts of the case, 
whereas Munroe's name in such a connection 
would sell the paper like wildfire. As soon as 
the fly was driven from the door of the hotel 
Talbot set forth at a run. He determined to 
return to London for the night, in order to 
secure the insertion of his Morning Reporter 
* Special' in to-morrow's issue. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

In his message to Esther Farington Leslie 
had not practised the customary telegraphic 
economy of words. He found it eminently 
satisfactory to remove from her mind at the 
earliest possible moment all misconception con- 
cerning Mr Pilcher. 

Nothing could have surprised or embarrassed 
her more. It had not seemed necessary to tell 
Sir Gordon about her several disagreements 
with Penelope. In order to pass the time and 
to facilitate his departure for Paris, if that 
should become necessary, she had ordered 
dinner earlier than usual, and it was immedi- 
ately after his return to the drawing-room that 
the telegram arrived. 

Seeing Sir Gordon's intense impatience and 

anxiety to learn the truth, Esther handed 

him the envelope unopened. 
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* Well/ she asked, as he glanced at the con- 
tents, * has Leslie Munroe come up with them ? ' 

Sir Gordon's face was flushed with excite- 
ment, his eyes looked watery, his hands 
trembled as he held the telegram. 'Thank 
Heaven!' he muttered, *Pen is with him at 
Dover. But,' he added the next instant, *you 
must have made a mistake. She was quite 
alone; Pilcher is not there.' 

'They certainly left this house together,' 
she insisted, with every indication of astonish- 
ment 

'Yes, yes,' said Sir Gordon, glancing again 

at the telegram, 'Pilcher accompanied Pen to 

Dover, but he did not stay. She was merely 

on her way to her friends in Paris. Upon 

my soul 1 ' he cried, ' it's the best news I have 

had for a long time. I ought to have known 

the child better than to believe such a thing 

for an instant. But,' he demanded, 'why on 

earth didn't she tell you what she was doing? 

If it comes to that, why did she want to 

leave London? I don't understand it!' he 

exclaimed. 
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' If you had only given us proper notice of 
your return/ she retorted a little confusedly, 
* the thing wouldn't have occurred/ 

' Nonsense ! ' he cried ; * what has that to 
do with it? Why did it occur?' he de- 
manded. 

* It is true,' Esther admitted, * I had been 
annoyed by her behaviour with Mr Pilchen 
I felt it my duty to remonstrate, and she 
didn't appreciate my interference. Penelope 
is so excessively self-willed that she will not 
endure the least contradiction, and as for me,' 
she added, *I don't pretend to be an angel. 
I am a little impulsive sometimes.' 

'Then I am to understand there was a dis- 
agreement,' Sir Gordon exclaimed excitedly. 
*You and Pen had quarrelled, in short?' 

'She is the most difficult girl to agree 
with,' said Mrs Farington. 

'Why did you not tell me that at once?' 
he asked. 'Why did you let me wrong the 
child?' 

'I told you what I believed to be the 
truth,' she insisted. ' I believed she had eloped 
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with Mr Pilcher. But there had been some 
unpleasantness — not by any means for the 
first time. I really don't remember what I 
said to her — I never try to recollect things 
of that kind. She is enough to make a saint 
lose her temper, and I am not a saint. Still/ 
she added, *it's rather hard to be taken just 
at one's worst After all, that sort of thing 
happened only now and then. It was my 
positive duty to speak.* 

* There's a way of doing things,' he answered. 
* It is not so much what you say as the way 
you say it.' 

*Well,' said Esther, *I daresay I lost my 
temper. You know how it is, one says more 
than one means. Now, of course, I'm sorry. 
It isn't pleasant to be r^arded as a kind of 
ogress.' 

* Anyhow,' he cried with a sigh of extreme 
relief, * Pen is all right, that is the chief 
thing. An immense weight off my mind, I 
can assure you. I should have seen that 
Pilcher married her and then have washed 
my hands of them. Now, thank Heaven, it's 
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all a mistake. She will be able to come with 
me to India.' 

'Meantime/ said Esther, trying to smile 
again, *it will be late before she arrives to- 
night, and the wisest thing you can do will 
be to let me order a room to be prepared 
for you here.' 

'Thank you,' he answered, *but to-morrow 
I shall take Pen away.' 

*I can assure you,' she retorted, 'I shall 
not attempt to dissuade you.' 

Sir Gordon now began to wait very im- 
patiently for Penelope's return. He felt that 
he had done the girl an injustice in imagin- 
ing her for a moment capable of acting as 
Mrs Farington had suggested. In his revul- 
sion of feeling in her favour he thought far 
less than he otherwise would have done of 
her flight from South Audley Street If the 
question of her elopement had never been 
raised, he would no doubt have been ex- 
tremely annoyed, inasmuch as she had quitted 
the home which he had been at trouble to 
provide for her. As it was, however, this 
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appeared a minor evil, especially since he was 
prepared to form an indiflFerent opinion of 
Mrs Farington, a woman who lived apart 
from her husband, and whom he could easily 
believe had a very short temper. So that 
Sir Gordon, instead of meeting her with re- 
proaches, felt disposed to receive Penelope 
with open arms, and when, a little after 
midnight, he heard a cab stop outside, he 
strode to the door, ran downstairs, and reached 
the hall a moment after she had bidden 
good-bye to Leslie and in fear and trembling 
entered the house. His smile of welcome was 
an immense relief to her; she uttered a cry, 
and going towards him flung her arms im- 
pulsively round his neck, believing that now 
all her small troubles were at an end. 

* Bless my soul ! how the child has grown ! ' 
he exclaimed. 'I should hardly have known 
you, Pen.' 

* I should have known you anywhere,' she 
answered, 'and oh, I can't tell you how glad 
I am to see you. I — I have been so— so 
miserable ! ' 
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' Well/ he said, * that's all over now. Come, 
we must go upstairs to your aunt. You have 
nothing to be afraid of now, Pen.' 

Her ordinary courage had not quite re- 
turned, however, when she entered Mrs 
Farington's presence. If Sir Gordon had not 
been there it is difficult to imagine what 
Esther would have said ; as it was, she 
looked at her niece very significantly. 

'Well,' she exclaimed, *you are certainly a 
nice young woman ! You have caused an 
immense amount of trouble and anxiety. I 
not only sent Mr Munroe to Dover, but I 
started Mr Cusack off on a wild-goose chase 
to Folkestone.' 

*He came to Dover,' exclaimed Penelope, 
her cheeks tingling at the recollection. 

'Who did?' demanded Mrs Farington. 

'Mr Cusack.' 

*Mr Cusack came to Dover!' cried Esther. 

'Just as we — as Mr Munroe and I — were 
leaving the hotel to go to the station.' 

'But what induced the man to go to 

Dover?' asked Esther. 
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'He came because you dared to tell him 
that I — oh, it was shameful ! ' cried Penelope. 
'You told him I had eloped with Jack. Mr 
Cusack came to the hotel and saw me and 
Mr Munroe. I suppose/ she continued with a 
crimson face, *he thought we had run away 
together.' 

' How utterly ridiculous ! He could scarcely 
have been absurd enough to think that,' said 
Esther, thoroughly annoyed. ' Did Mr Cusack 
travel home with you ? ' she asked. 

*The first thing he did was to strike Mr 
Munroe. There was a fracas outside the 
hotel and I had to stand by,' Penelope ex- 
plained with a good deal of feeling. * I had 
to listen whilst Mr Cusack accused him of— 
of bringing me away. Some of the hotel people 
separated them, and then Mr Cusack would 
not let us leave without him. It was dreadful ! ' 

' It was my own fault for trusting him ! ' 
exclaimed Esther. 

'It seems to me,' said Sir Gordon, 'that 

one way and another you have made a nice 

mess of things.' 
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* I would not have subjected Mr Munroe to 
such unpleasantness for any consideration/ 
Mrs Farington murmured. 

* It was not very pleasant for — for anybody/ 
said Penelope. 

She rose, being tired out after her day's 
adventures, but she did not offer Mrs Faring- 
ton her hand. Sir Gordon, however, kissed 
her affectionately, and on the whole Penelope 
went to bed with the brightest hopes for her 
immediate future, whatever she had to regret 
in the past. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Leslie Munroe felt rather disinclined for 
work the morning after his expedition to 
Dover, and being in the happy position of 
one who needed not to write unless he felt 
so disposed, he put on his hat about eleven 
o'clock and set forth to his club. 

His first impulse was to call at South Audley 
Street, but this he resisted. For one reason, 
he felt a disinclination, somewhat unaccount- 
ably, to see Mrs Farington, who, all allowances 
being made, seemed to have treated Penelope 
less than well. Instead of going to South 
Audley Street, he turned in the direction of 
Pall Mall, and he had not walked far before 
he saw an open carriage which contained no 
less a personage than the Bishop of War- 
chester and his wife, a woman for whom Leslie 

entertained the greatest admiration and respect. 
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As the carriage drew nearer, Leslie naturally 
lifted his hat, whereupon, to his intense 
surprise, both the bishop and his wife stared 
straight before them. Leslie put his hat on 
again with a sense of bewildered annoyance ; 
he felt confident they had recognised him, 
since they had been looking straight in his 
face the moment before he bowed, then they 
had deliberately 'cut' him. Unable to con- 
ceive the explanation of this treatment, so 
different from anything he was accustomed 
to, Leslie went on his way without rejoicing, 
and presently entered his hosier's shop. He 
was struck by something unusual in the 
salesman's face, something like a snigger, 
and turning presently towards another part 
of the shop, Leslie perceived some of the 
assistants with their heads together, evidently, 
as Sam Weller said to Mr Pickwick, ' twigging ' 
him. 

A little irritated, Leslie looked in one of 

the large glasses, thinking there might be 

something peculiar in his appearance this 

morning, but though his lips were cut and 
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swollen where they had come into contact 
with Cusack's fist, this did not seem suffi- 
cient to account for the attention he was 
attracting. 

On entering the club reading-room a little 
later, he observed one or two pairs of eyes 
fixed curiously on his face; feeling self-con- 
scious and uncomfortable, he turned from 
these older members and made his way to 
the smoking-room. 

* Hullo, Munroe ! ' cried a short, dapper, fair- 
haired man, whose name was Browne, looking 
up from the cigar he was in the act of lighting, 
*so you've got back from Dover?' 

' I didn't see you there,' said Leslie. 

'Oh, well,' answered Browne, with a smile 
that Leslie found rather irritating, ' if it comes 
to that, I didn't see you.' 

'Then how the devil did you know?' 

* I know what everybody else knows.' 
'What on earth is that?' demanded Leslie. 
As Leslie asked this question, another man 

entered the smoking-room, a stout man of 

thirty, with an immense, clean-shaven, infantile 
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face. * The Johnny's left his mark, by Jove ! ' 
he remarked with his usual drawl. * Nasty cut 
that, isn't it, Browne ? ' 

*Who told you fellows anything — anything 
about it ? ' cried Leslie. 

*Well,' drawled Wetherby, 'we've got eyes, 
you see.' 

* Upon my word, I don't see,' Leslie returned. 
' I'm quite in the dark.' 

* Ah,' said Browne, ' then you haven't looked 
at the Morning Reporter to-day ? ' 

* Good Lord, no ! ' 

* You should look at it,' said Wetherby ; 
'yes, you should certainly look at it' 

' Let's go to the reading-room,' cried Browne, 
briskly ; * you'll be immensely pleased.* 

Beginning to feel distinctly uncomfortable 

and not a little confused, Leslie accompanied 

the two men to the room which he had just 

left, and standing before the fireplace he waited 

until Browne officiously brought the newspaper 

and turned up the page which he desired him 

to read. Taking the sheet, carefully folded for 

his convenience, he read Mr Talbot's effusion 
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from the first word to the last. The column 
was headed in leaded type, — 

'A FASHIONABLE ELOPEMENT,' 

and the writer went on to describe how Miss 
Penelope Damley, the niece of Mrs Farington 
and an heiress in her own right, had recently 
left her aunt's house in South Audley Street 
with Leslie Munroe, the well-known author. 
He explained that the eloping pair had been 
traced to an hotel at Dover by Mr Cusack, who 
arrived in time to interrupt a contemplated 
journey to Paris. Mr Munroe, the writer con- 
tinued, had resisted Cusack's interference, where- 
upon he had received a severe castigation and 
had been ignominiously taken back to London. 
All this and a great deal more Leslie read with 
intense indignation, until* presently he raised 
his eyes to meet those of the amused spec- 
tators. 

* The most infernal lie ever printed ! ' he 
exclaimed. 

' That's a large order,' said Browne, with an 
irritating chuckle. 
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Ye — es/ drawled Wetherby, *they do ex- 
aggerate things/ 

Throwing aside the paper, Leslie left the club 
with the intention of going at once to that 
editor, but before he had walked many yards 
he changed his mind and turned in the direction 
of his solicitor's office in Bedford Row. Again 
his purpose wavered. Perhaps it would be 
wiser to think the matter over instead of taking 
any hasty step. He was sure to hear from 
Mrs Farington or from Sir Gordon Damley, 
news of this kind being generally a rapid 
traveller. Utterly disagreeable as the affair 
was to himself, he perceived that it must be 
a thousand times worse for Penelope, and his 
prevailing idea was to spare her as far as 
possible the results of this atrocious libel. 

On reaching his flat and admitting himself 

with his latch-key, Leslie was met by Mrs 

Bullock with the information that Sir Gordon 

was waiting for him. He entered his room 

and saw Sir Gordon sitting in an arm-chair, 

but this fact by no means signified that the 

visitor felt in the least degree at ease. For 
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some time he had paced angrily about the 
room, striving hard to convince himself that 
although Leslie had been concerned in this 
matter, he was in no sense to blame for it 
Sir Gordon wanted a vent for his indignation ; 
he was in an excited and generally aggressive 
mood. 

* Sorry youVe had to wait/ said Leslie. 

For a few rather embarrassing moments Sir 
Gordon stood with his hands on his hips, 
scrutinising Leslie's face. *I should have 
waited until the Day of Judgment,' he ex- 
claimed, 'though there's nothing on earth I 
detest so much.' 

' Of course you have seen that confounded 
newspaper,' Leslie suggested. 

' Yes, I have seen it,' was the answer, still in 
antagonistic tones. * I went to my club early 
this morning, expecting to have the pleasure 
of meeting some old friends whom I had not 
seen for years. Instead of that I found that 
infernal paper on the table, took it up, and 
upon my soul, you might have knocked me 
down with a feather ! I need not tell you what 
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a disastrous thing it is for my niece. A man 
may live that sort of thing down — a woman 
never I ' 

* I suppose/ said Leslie, * you have heard the 
actual circumstances ? ' 

*They seem hardly to affect the case/ Sir 
Gordon rejoined. * You are a man of the world ; 
you know as well as I do that hundreds — 
thousands — of people will read the accusation 
who won't see the contradiction — who won't 
wish to see the contradiction. That's the 
way of the world. If I bring an action, 
Penelope will still be the talk of the town. 
It maddens me — it actually maddens me, 
Munroe — to imagine the things that are 
being said about that dear child, and the 
sort of men who are saying them.' 

' I assure you I deplore it as deeply as you 
can/ said Leslie, ' and I am willing to do what- 
ever you suggest' 

'Nobody will receive her/ Sir Gordon con- 
tinued. *She can't show her face in any 
decent society. I intended to take her back 

with me to India. But how can I take her 
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now ? This abominable story will precede her 
there ; she would be cut by the best people — 
the only people I want her to know — and she 
would fall into the hands of those I wish her 
to avoid.' 

* Upon my word/ said Leslie, quietly, ' if you 
will allow me to say so, I think you are 
inclined to exaggerate the mischief. Though,' 
he added, *I am far from wanting to belittle 
it' 

'Exaggerate it!' cried Sir Gordon, indig- 
nantly. *I am the last man to exaggerate 
anything, especially anything of this nature. 
Besides, it is impossible to exaggerate it' 

* Of course,' Leslie answered, ' I understand 
it is an extremely annoying thing for Miss 
Darnley, but still — ' 

* Annoying!' exclaimed Sir Gordon, con- 
temptuously. ' It is ruinous ! It is disastrous ! 
There is only one way of salvation,' and he 
looked straight into Leslie's face. 

'Which is that?* asked Leslie. For a few 

moments Sir Gordon did not answer, and the 

two men stood regarding each other in preg- 
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nant silence. Then suddenly Sir Gordon 
threw out his hands with an agitated gesture. 

' It rests with you/ he answered. * I believe 
there are men who would do it — on the other 
hand, there are those who would scorn the 
suggestion. A counsel of perfection, I admit ! 
You have seen that infernal article. You can 
read between the lines. You know the vil- 
lainous implication which is suggested. You 
must know that such an accusation, true or 
false, is sure to cling. There is only one 
way to save the poor girl's reputation, and 
that is for you to marry her at once.' 

Leslie walked to the window, and after 
gazing out a few moments he turned to face 
his interlocutor again. 

* What do you imagine Miss Darnley would 
say to a proposition of that kind?' he asked 
in his calmest tones. 

*She will be guided by me. She knows I 
have only her welfare at heart I have never 
had a word of disagreement with Pen in my 
life,' said Sir Gordon. * I shall convince her it 
is the only thing to be done for her happiness, 
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* To marry a man who is almost — well, who 
is practically a stranger?' 

* Marriage/ said Sir Gordon, sententiously, 
•is always more or less a lottery.' 

' In this case,' Leslie suggested, * it might be 
regarded as a certainty — its results, I mean. 
At least, I fear Miss Damley will think so. 
She appears to be a young lady with a will 
of her own; for example, take yesterday's 
escapade.' 

* It is true there seems to be an unfortunate 
incompatibility of temper between Penelope 
and Mrs Farington,' was the answer. *But 
with me it is entirely different Confidence 
is everything, and, as I have said, she knows 
I have only her welfare at heart* 

•Still,' said Leslie, *it would be interesting 
to hear how she receives your suggestion. 
You must admit it is rather a startling one. 
Has she seen the newspaper yet?' he asked. 

' Not yet, unless Mrs Farington happens to 

take it. The fact is,' cried Sir Gordon, •! 

dread to tell the child. I dread to tell 

her.' 
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* I fancy she will treat your proposed remedy 
a little scornfully,' said Leslie. 

* Pen will treat no suggestion of mine scorn- 
fully/ Sir Gordon insisted. *I should be very 
much surprised if she did. I shall point out 
the unpleasantness in store for her in any 
case.' 

* Whether she agrees to marry me or not!' 
cried Leslie, with a smile, which seemed out 
of place to Sir Gordon. 

' I shall be able to deal with my niece when 
the time comes,' was the answer. * At present, 
I have to discuss the matter with you. I can 
do only one thing at a time. I have no wish 
to act hastily or under the stress of excite- 
ment, though I confess my blood boils when 
I think of that newspaper. My position is a 
very difficult one. I assure you it is not my 
practice to ask favours of any man, and, 
after all. Miss Darnley is an extremely attrac- 
tive girl — ' 

•She has no warmer admirer than myself,' 
said Leslie. 

* Very well, then,' Sir Gordon returned with 
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an air of relief. 'I may tell you she is also 
rich/ 

*I think we may as well leave that out of 
it/ said Leslie, rather curtly. 

'I beg your pardon, Munroe. I ought not 
to have mentioned it as an inducement. In 
my desire to convince you, I admit that I am 
tempted to employ almost any inducement 
whatever, but I beg your pardon. I appeal to 
your sense of honour.' 

Leslie looked thoughtfully into Sir Gordon's 
face. * Upon my word,' he exclaimed a 
moment later, *I can scarcely admit that 
honour has anything to do with it. I fail to 
see that honour compels me to marry Miss 
Darnley.' 

With a disappointed expression. Sir Gordon 
began to button his coat. 

'Then, notwithstanding all I have said, you 
decline to entertain my proposal,' he ex- 
claimed. 

*No,' said Leslie. 

'Then what the devil do you mean?' Sir 

Gordon irritably demanded. 
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* I certainly am not refusing to entertain 
your proposal/ Leslie explained. *But you 
must admit it is a serious one. I can't decide 
in five minutes. I am not a very impetuous 
man. I must have time to think about it, 
and, above all, I must know precisely how 
the idea appeals to Miss Darnley.' 

* I can answer for my niece/ said Sir Gordon, 
confidently. 

* Still/ Leslie insisted, 'before we arrive at 
any definite understanding, I should wish to 
see her alone.' 

'Certainly, that is quite reasonable,' Sir 
Gordon admitted. 'Though I can assure you 
there will be no difficulty as far as Pen is 
concerned. I have a small opinion of the 
man who cannot manage his women-folk. 
How long do you require to make up your 
mind ? '. he asked. 

' Suppose I call to see Miss Darnley at five 
this afternoon?' 

' Five o'clock will do very well/ Sir Gordon 

answered, 'but you will probably not find 

her at South Audley Street I purpose en- 
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gaging rooms at some quiet hotel. I thought 
of Hartock's in Brook Street, if they can 
take us in. Perhaps you won't mind calling 
at Mrs Farington's on your way. I will leave 
the address wherever it may be.' 

'At five o'clock, then,' said Leslie, and Sir 
Gordon went away. 
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Sir Gordon was driven from Leslie's flat to 
Brook Street, thence to South Audley Street, 
where he arrived long before he was expected. 
He at once inquired for Mrs Farington, and 
when she joined him he took a copy of the 
Morning Reporter from his pocket, insisting 
that she should read Talbot's lamentable effu- 
sion, 

Her first feeling was one of complete be- 
wilderment ; she started violently as her eyes 
fell on the leaded head-line, then, clutching 
the paper tightly and bending over it, she 
read every word of the column. And as she 
read, her indignation increase^ until she could 
find no adequate words to express it; but 
with the paper in her right hand she stood 
glaring at Sir Gordon, whose reawakened 
wrath almost equalled her own. 
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*Did you ever read such an — an infernal 
production in your life?' he demanded 

* Atrocious ! ' she murmured. * And if you 
had only given us proper notice of your return, 
nothing of the sort would have happened.* 

* Nonsense ! * he retorted bluntly ; * if you 
had not lost your temper with Pen — ' 

'Well/ she said, beginning to recover her 
self-possession, *I don't want to lose it again 
now; there is no earthly use in recrimina- 
tions. The question is, how are we to act? 
Have you taken steps to have this shame- 
ful libel contradicted? Because you ought 
not to lose a moment* 

'Munroe will see to that,' Sir Gordon 
answered. * I shall leave that to him.' 

She looked into his face with a good deal 
of surprise. *You have already seen Mr 
Munroe about it ! ' she exclaimed. 

*I went to him at once. I did not waste 
time. That is not my custom. I am nothing 
if not prompt' 

* How did you know where he lived ? ' she 
demanded. 
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' I looked in a book I found at the club — 
WAo's Who^ answered Sir Gordon. 

'Of course, he is intensely annoyed about 
it?' she asked, walking about the room. *It 
must be extremely unpleasant to have his 
name bracketed with any woman's in that 
way. He will never forgive me for having 
subjected him to such an experience ! ' 

* Annoyed!* cried Sir Gordon, *of course 
he's annoyed. Any man living would be 
annoyed. But Munroe's a decent sort of man, 
as far as I can judge on such a short ac- 
quaintance. To do him justice, he was more 
put out on Pen's account than on his own. 
He sees with me that the poor girl's life is 
ruined — absolutely ruined — unless immediate 
steps are taken — ' 

* An action for libel ? ' she suggested. 

* That's another matter,' he said. * That 

may be thought about later. But, you see. 

Pen was actually at Dover with Munroe; we 

can't get over that. And if we attempt to 

clear her character, we must admit she 

travelled in the first place with Pilcher. 
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Whatever we do, the dear child's character 
must suffer. There's only one way to save 
it, and that I have been discussing with 
Munroe this morning.' 

*What do you propose?' she asked. 

' I am surprised it doesn't occur to you,' 
he answered. * I should have thought it 
would have occurred to anybody. Pen must 
marry the man at once.' 

Mrs Farington stood regarding Sir Gordon 
as if she could not quite grasp his meaning. 
It was perfectly certain that she stood no 
chance of marrying Leslie herself, but this 
fact did not in the least reconcile her to his 
union with any other woman, especially with 
Penelope. 

' Marry Mr Munroe ! ' exclaimed Esther. 
* You must have taken leave of your senses 
before you could propose such a thing.' 

*Then,' he said, *you don't approve of my 
suggestion ? ' 

* Approve of it ! ' she cried contemptuously. 

* What alternative do you propose ? ' he 

asked. 
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' I have nothing to propose,' she returned. 
'But because I can suggest no remedy for 
a disease, it does not follow you should 
administer poison. It is without exception 
the most outrageous thing I ever heard of. 
An immense pity you did not consult me 
before you bothered Mr Munroe about it. 
You must remember/ she continued, *that 
although Penelope did not actually elope 
with Jack Pilcher yesterday, there can be 
no doubt whatever she is extremely fond of 
him.' 

' You feel confident of that ? ' he asked. 

* Perfectly — perfectly confident. He has 
known her all his life, and he told me he 
intended to marry her. At present, it is true, 
he is as poor as a church mouse, but his grand- 
father's death will alter all that. And,' Esther 
added, * what must you think of Penelope ? ' 

'I think she's the sweetest girl I've ever 
seen,' said Sir Gordon. 

* Yet you assume she will be willing to throw 
herself into the arms of a stranger in this bare- 
faced way! Besides,' she added, 'I know 
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Leslie Munroe as well as anybody, and I can 
assure you he is the last man in the world 
to entertain the idea.' 

* You're wrong there, anyhow,' exclaimed 
Sir Gordon. * Munroe certainly promised to 
consider it' 

* Ah, yes,' said Esther, * as he might promise 
to consider any importunate proposal. Mr 
Munroe's manner is rather apt to mislead 
those who don't know him well,' she insisted. 

' Well,' Sir Gordon retorted, * I shall be able 
to tell you more about it later in the day. 
I have an appointment with Munroe at five 
this afternoon. By-the-bye,' he added, 'I 
have engaged rooms at Hartock's Hotel in 
Brook Street, and I thought of taking pos- 
session of them early this afternoon. I asked 
Munroe to call here for the address.' 

At this point Penelope, all unsuspicious of 

what was in store for her, entered the room. 

She had passed the morning not disagreeably 

in preparing for her final departure from 

South Audley Street. Sir Gordon had spoken 

very gently to her after breakfast, and she had 
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pleased him by an admission that yesterday's 
flight was at the least injudicious. He seemed 
the same good-natured uncle whom she re- 
membered in her childhood, and she looked 
forward with satisfaction to the next few 
months in his society. 

*You didn't stay very long at the club/ 
she cried as Mrs Farington left the room. 
'I thought I heard you come in some time 
ago. Have you been able to get the rooms 
you spoke of? * she asked. 

*Yes, yes, Pen/ he answered, 'but I can't 
discuss the rooms just now. *I have other 
things to think of—devilish unpleasant things.' 

* Is it anything I may hear ? * she asked, 
coming to his side and resting a hand on 
his sleeve. 

* Something you are bound to hear if it 
comes to that. I wish you need not hear 
about it, but it's connected with that affair of 
yesterday.' 

* Oh/ she exclaimed, * I hoped that was done 
with. I would far rather never hear anything 

more about it.* 
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'Unfortunately, it isn't done with/ was the 
answer. * It's only just beginning. Now don't 
be frightened, Pen,' he added. 'I want you 
to read this,' and Sir Gordon handed her the 
newspaper which Mrs Farington had recently 
read. 'Here it is in black and white; you 
can see for yourself.' 

Penelope's surprise as she read was only 
equalled by her indignation, but finally both 
were surpassed by overwhelming shame. It 
had been bad enough to know that her aunt 
and even Leslie Munroe could suspect her of 
running away with Jack, but now the whole 
world, as it seemed, was told that she had left 
home with Mr Munroe! Perhaps few girls 
were constituted to feel such a slander more 
acutely. Her face grew crimson as she read, 
then it turned deadly white as she still stood 
holding the paper before her face, long after 
she had ceased reading. When at last it 
dropped to the floor at her side, her cheeks 
looked ashen, and Sir Gordon feared a collapse. 

*Does Mr Munroe know about this?' were 

her first words. *Have — have you seen him?' 
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'Yes/ said Sir Gordon, *I called at his 
rooms this morning.* 

* What did he say ? ' she faltered. 

*That is just what I want to talk to you 
about/ he answered. *Sit down, sit down/ 
As she took the nearest chair, Sir Gordon 
continued : * You know I am not the man 
to make the worst of things. I always try 
to look at the brightest side — if there is one, 
you know, Pen. But this is the very deuce — 
it's no earthly use disguising it — it's the very 
deuce! Whatever you do, wherever you go, 
this story will always stick to you. Every 
decent woman will give you the cold shoulder. 
Nobody will have anything to do with you. 
I don't want to frighten you, but, upon 
my soul, there's only one thing to be 
done — ' 

'What — what is that?' she faltered, for 
Sir Gordon had succeeded in reducing her 
stock of courage almost to zero. 

* I know it may sound just a little startling/ 

he said, 'but there's no help for it; you must 

be married at once ! ' 
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'Married?' she exclaimed, starting to her 
feet. 

'Immediately. It is the only way to save 
your good name, Pen.* 

'But I—' 

* We won't argue about it,' he urged ; * I assure 
you I have thought the matter over and I 
can see no alternative. You and Munroe — ' 

* I and — and Mr Munroe ! ' she cried, as her 
face turned suddenly crimson again. 'I and 
— and Mr Munroe!' 

'You must be married at once,' said Sir 
Gordon. * As I said, the suggestion may seem 
a little startling at first, but you will soon 
grow accustomed to the idea. I have looked 
at the matter from every point of view — ' 

'Not from mine!' she cried, staring rather 
defiantly into his face. 

'You know I am only thinking of your 
welfare, Pen.' 

' It is a matter no one can decide but my- 
self,' she retorted. 'Surely you don't imagine 
I could do anything so utterly foolish?' 

' The fact is,' he said, controlling his temper 
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With an immense effort, *you can't realise the 
harm this infernal article will cause. I know 
the world, and I see it is the only possible way 
to save your reputation.* 

'Then if that is the case,' she exclaimed, 
'my reputation must perish!' and with that 
she crossed the room impulsively and left Sir 
Gordon alone. His face wore an obstinate 
expression, but he refrained from calling her 
back or following her. Not that he regarded 
the discussion as by any means ended — it 
had hardly begun, indeed — but it would be 
judicious to leave it until Penelope was alone 
with him at Hartock's Hotel. She declined 
to come to luncheon, and Sir Gordon ate 
his meal tite-d-tite with Mrs Farington. 

'Well,* she asked pleasantly, *and what did 
Penelope say to you ? ' 

'She's a good deal upset,' he answered. 

'I suppose you scarcely expected her to 
be pleased,' she retorted. 'But as to your 
extraordinary remedy — what did she think 
about it? because I will give her credit for 
always saying what she thinks.' 
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*She will see there is no alternative/ said 
Sir Gordon, 'as soon as she has had time for 
calm reflection. And if not/ he added, 'she 
will consent to be guided by me. Pen will 
come round/ 

Esther laughed a little irritatingly, and as 
soon as the meal ended she went to Penelope's 
room, where for once in her life her niece felt 
almost pleased to see her. A very few words 
sufficed to assure Penelope that Mrs Farington 
was entirely sympathetic. 

* Of course/ said Esther, * it is the most un- 
fortunate affair, and I blame myself severely 
for having trusted Mr Cusack farther than 
I could see him. I ought to have known 
better. As for Sir Gordon Darnley,' she con- 
tinued, 'the man must be stark, staring mad. 
Anyhow, I hope you are going to prove you 
are still in possession of your senses.' 

'I have not the least intention to follow 
his advice/ Penelope answered; 'I told him 
so as plainly as I could speak.' 

'You have scarcely succeeded in convincing 

him,' said Esther. 'Besides, you will find 
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that what you call his advice will become an 
order/ 

*Not even Uncle Gordon has the right to 
give me an order!' cried Penelope. 

'Ah, well, I am not going to discuss the 
right or wrong of the matter, but that is what 
it will come to — Sir Gordon will order you 
to marry Mr Munroe.' 

*Then I shall disobey him,' she said. *But 
he has always been very, very kind to 
me.' 

* It's easy enough to be kind to a child who 
never crosses one's will,' Mrs Farington 
retorted. *The fact is, Sir Gordon would 
deceive the wisest person. He looks so 
sensible, so thoroughly practical, that any- 
one would feel inclined to respect his opinion, 
and yet he can suggest a ridiculous scheme 
of this kind. He does not seem to realise 
how he is humiliating you. But, of course, he 
has practically offered you to Leslie Munroe, 
or, worse than that, I have no doubt he has 
entreated him to take you out of compassion. 

* I assure you,' said Penelope, with a tingling 
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face, *I intend to have a voice in my own 
disposal/ 

'It will not really come to a crisis/ cried 
Esther. ' I am only anxious to save your self- 
respect. I know Leslie Munroe pretty inti- 
mately, and he is the very last man in the 
world to do an impulsive thing of that kind. 
He would listen to all you and Sir Gordon 
might have to say, then with one or two cold 
words he would let you down.' 

*I think it is time I put on my hat,' said 
Penelope, quietly. 

*Well, you can't say I haven't warned you,' 
exclaimed Esther. 

* No/ said Penelope, in a curious tone, ' I 
can't say that' 

Mrs Farington stared into her face for an 
instant, then she went downstairs, and shortly 
afterwards a cab was called, the trunks were 
placed atop, whilst Penelope stood by Sir 
Gordon's side in readiness to leave the house. 

*You will give Munroe the address when 
he calls/ he said. 

'Oh, is that necessary?' asked Esther. 
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*Or/ Sir Gordon suggested, *we can drive 
to his flat on the way to Brook Street/ 

' No, don't go out of your way,' she cried ; 
* I shall be sure to tell him where to find 
you.' 

Then Penelope said good-bye, and entering 
the cab she marvelled that she could quit 
that house with so little gladness. An immense 
cloud seemed to have descended suddenly 
over her life, and, now she had time to consider 
the matter, her condition appeared even more 
deplorable than when she first read the article 
in the Morning Reporter. 

She told herself she should, as Sir Gordon 
insisted, never be able to hold up her head 
again, and she even fancied that persons 
stared at her as she was driven through the 
streets. 
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Jack Pilcher had returned from Dover the 

previous day in somewhat dismal spirits. He 

perceived that many years might elapse 

before he saw Penelope again, and as long as 

he could remember she had been the person 

whom he the most desired to see. On reaching 

his rooms, however, he tried to pull himself 

together and soon began to take a slightly 

more hopeful view of the situation. 

As soon as his grandfather departed this 

life, and Jack inherited the fortune on which 

he had always based his hopes, he would follow 

Penelope to India, where he never doubted he 

should find her patiently waiting for him. 

In the meantime, he bethought himself of the 

necessity to dine, and presently set forth to 

the economical restaurant which he frequented. 

The following morning his first thought was 
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of the blank that Penelope's absence would 
create in his life, and it seemed difficult to 
imagine how he should pass the day without 
her accustomed society. He came to breakfast 
with a good appetite, nevertheless, and after- 
wards sent his landlady's son for a copy of 
the Morning Reporter, a paper which Jack 
had taken of late on account of the piquantly 
personal character of its contents. 

When his eyes rested on the head-line, 'A 
Fashionable Elopement ! ' he laid the paper 
aside. This was the sort of thing which Jack 
enjoyed reading, and in order to obtain the full 
zest of the article, he lighted his pipe before 
proceeding. A casual glance then showed him 
Leslie Munroe's name. 

He had met Leslie once or twice at South 

Audley Street, and, indeed, had spoken of 

Munroe as a personal friend, thereby seeming 

to add to his own importance. He settled 

himself more comfortably in his chair, but 

recognising Penelope's name the next moment, 

he started to his feet in the most complete 

astonishment. He looked at the page again, 
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to feel only the more bewildered. There could 
be no mistake : there it was in black and white, 
^Miss Penelope Darnley, the niece of Mrs 
Farington.' Nothing could be plainer than 
that Yet Jack could not understand it in 
the least. 

Penelope had assured him she was on the 
way to Paris, thence sooner or later to India. 
Was it possible she had deceived him? He 
recollected that she had seemed not a little 
eager to get rid of him, that she had insisted on 
seeing him off by the train. Was it pos- 
sible that she had an assignation with Munroe ? 
Then Jack put this notion aside as unworthy 
of both himself and Penelope. 

In truth, he believed he had the very best 
reason to assume that she was fond of him ; 
she had always appeared as eager for his 
society as he had been for hers. Yet Jack 
could not imagine how Leslie had come upon 
the scene after his own departure from Dover, 
still less how Cusack could have supposed 
they were a pair of eloping lovers. Above 
all, how had the report found its way into 
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print? Could the whole story, from first to 
last, be a fabrication ? One thing was certain : 
if it was true, Penelope had not gone to Paris 
after all ; she must be at this moment in 
London, and, obviously, the simplest way to 
clear up the perplexing mystery would be 
to go at once to South Audley Street to see 
her and demand an explanation. 

By the time Jack arrived at this conclusion 
it was past twelve o'clock, an uncomfortable 
hour to make a call. So he determined to 
wait until after luncheon, and in the end he 
reached the house only a few minutes after 
Penelope had been driven from its door. 
Rather hesitatingly he inquired whether she 
was at home, and hearing that she was not, 
he asked in desperation for Mrs Farington. 
As soon as he entered her presence he blurted 
out one or two eager questions a little in- 
coherently, and in a few words Esther related 
the essential facts of the case. 

*But how did it get into the paper?' de- 
manded Jack. 

* Oh, please don't cross-examine me ! ' cried 
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Esther; 'I know no more about that than 
you do. I daresay I shall hear when I see 
Mr Cusack/ she added in a significant tone. 

* I only wish I had stayed at Dover/ muttered 
Jack, 'then this wretched thing would never 
have happened. The fact is/ he continued 
more confidentially, * I was almost stumped. I 
hadn't five bob in my pocket That's what 
has always spoiled me. You see, I've always 
been too particular. That's what has been 
the matter with me.' 

*I shouldn't have suspected it/ Esther 
retorted. * And at anyrate, Sir Gordon doesn't 
share your weakness.' 

* How's that ? ' asked Jack. 

*He coolly suggests that Penelope shall 
marry Leslie Munroe — marry him at once.' 

* Pen marry Munroe ! ' cried Jack, rising 
impulsively from his chair. * Oh,' he added the 
next moment, *but she never will do that, 
you know.' 

* I should hope not,' she answered. * I have 
not such a poor opinion of hen' 

* Never fear/ said Jack. * Why, she'd have 
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married me any time I had seen my way to 

ask her. She'd have married me at Brighton 

just after Mrs Darnley's death, or when she 

was staying here. But the mischief of it was, 

I couldn't ask her, don't you know. Of course, 

Pen had plenty of money and Sir Gordon 

always let her do pretty well as she liked 

with it, only it didn't seem quite the thing, 

somehow, to ask a girl to marry me before 

I'd come into my own. If I'd known what 

was going to happen I'd have asked her like 

a shot. Here I am,' Jack added, with a note 

of boyish ill-humour, 'with all this going on 

and my hands tied Still, Pen will never marry 

Munroe, that's a dead cert.' 

'Nor,' said Esther, 'is there the slightest 

possibility that Mr Munroe will dream of 

marrying her. Still, it is extremely annoying 

to think Sir Gordon should have suggested 

such a thing. You have only yourself to thank 

for all this,' she continued as Jack showed signs 

of departing. ' If you had taken my advice and 

stayed away from Penelope, there would have 

been no need for me to remonstrate with her, 
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and she would not have dreamed of leaving 
here.' 

With this unconsoHng reflection Jack left 
South Audley Street, assuring himself that 
he had no cause for anxiety, yet feeling not 
a little anxious all the same. Stopping out- 
side the door, he hesitated whether to go to 
see Penelope at Hartock's Hotel or to defer 
his visit for the present. 

In the end he decided that it might be 
better not to seek an interview with Penelope 
at the moment, especially as this would entail 
a meeting with her uncle, who might not 
prove so sympathetic as she had always been. 

It was about half-past four when Leslie 
Munroe entered Mrs Farington's drawing- 
room with his usual calm self-possession. She 
rose with unaccustomed excitement and offered 
her right hand. 

'I am really quite ashamed to see you!' 
she exclaimed. *I don't know what to say to 
you.' 

'Oh, not at all,' said Leslie, easily. 

*I would have done anything — I would not 
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have subjected you to this unpleasantness for 
the world ! ' she cried. * I have never felt more 
annoyed.' 

'Well/ he answered, 'it's true I was cut 
by one or two persons this morning before I 
had the remotest idea of the cause. But, 
however I may feel about the aflFair, it must 
be a thousand times worse for Miss Damley.' 

'Of course it is extremely unpleasant for 
her,' Esther admitted ; ' I can't deny that. But 
still, Penelope is a mere child and nobody 
knows her. I shall never forgive myself for 
sending Mr Cusack — ' 

* I was to call to ask for Sir Gordon's 
address,' Leslie interrupted her to say. * Your 
servant could not give it to me. She said I 
was to see you.' 

*I thought I might save you the trouble 
of going to him,' said Esther. 

*0h, I am bound to go,' Leslie insisted. 
'You see, we made an appointment for five 
o'clock.' 

'Still, it can hardly be necessary — unless 

you really wish to go. Of course, he told me 
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about the ridiculous proposal he had made. 
But Penelope is more sensible than her uncle 
for once. She insists that anything of the 
kind is entirely out of the question.' 

'Miss Darnley said that?' 

Esther leaned back in her chair, and no one 
would have supposed from her manner that 
she took more than a casual interest in the 
affair. 

'What did you imagine she would say?' 
she asked quietly. 'Surely you did not for 
a moment suppose she would agree to such 
an atrocious suggestion?' 

'Well,' said Leslie, 'Sir Gordon seemed 
rather confident that she would not offer any 
very strenuous resistance. He insisted that 
his authority — ' 

'I can assure you nobody possesses the 
slightest authority over Penelope. Besides, in 
the present case, her rebellion is lawful. 
There may come a time when resistance is 
one's bounden duty, you know. I believe Sir 
Gordon would like her to marry you to- 
morrow.* 
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* No doubt to-morrow would be somewhat 
soon/ Leslie admitted. 

*Yes, I think it would/ 

*At the same time/ Leslie continued, *you 
must remember that Miss Darnley stands in 
a very difficult positibn. I admit Sir Gordon 
is inclined to exaggerate the evil, but at the 
best it is bad enough/ 

*The greater reason why you should not 
do anything foolish/ she insisted, 'and you 
must see that Sir Gordon is proposing to 
make matters infinitely worse. But/ she ex- 
claimed, *I can't discuss it gravely; it is 
too absurd/ 

*You really think it would make matters 
worse?' he asked. 

Esther stared at him with unfeigned 
surprise. *You can't ask me such a question 
seriously?' she exclaimed. 

* You haven't given me Sir Gordon's address,' 
he reminded her. 

'I don't see the slightest use in your going 

to him/ Mrs Farington persisted. *I am 

anxious only to save Penelope further un- 
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pleasantness/ she continued ; * she is punished 
enough for her sins — though I am not in- 
clined to underrate them. Now/ she cried, 
*if you ring the bell I will give you some 
tea.' 

^I am afraid I mustn't stay/ 

'Then/ she demanded, *what in the name 
of all that's ridiculous do you propose to 
do?' 

*Well/ said Leslie, *I have some kind 
of idea of falling in with Sir Gordon's 
wishes/ 

'Oh, you can't be serious, Leslie!' Esther 
answered, and she rose and came to his 
side. 

*I was never more serious in my life/ he 
assured her. * I have thought the matter over 
as I promised, and on the whole it seems 
the best way out of the difficulty/ 

'The surest way into difficulties compared 
to which,' she said earnestly, 'the present is 
only a trifle/ 

'I think I shall take the risk/ he returned. 

'Then/ said Mrs Farington, struggling with 
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all her might to keep back every sign of 
chagrin, *it is fortunate that Penelope sets 
her face against such madness.' 

'May I have the address?' he asked. 

'Oh, what a persistent person you are!' 
she cried, but she gave him the address, 
and without further loss of time Leslie bade 
her good-bye and set forth to the hotel. 
He had not been gone many minutes before 
Cusack arrived. 

Mr Cusack felt a little apprehensive as 
he entered Esther's presence, perceiving that 
she might fancy she had some reason for 
vexation because of his unfortunate interfer- 
ence with Munroe. Nevertheless, he con- 
sidered there still remained a balance in his 
favour. Esther, having a directly contrary 
opinion, stood staring at his extended right 
hand, then raised her eyes slowly to his 
face. 

*0h, what an idiot I was!' she exclaimed. 

* How's that?' he asked, a little bewildered 
by her greeting. 

*Ever to trust you to do anything 
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that required a single grain of common 
sense ! ' 

'Anyhow,' he rejoined, 'I was only anxious 
to do the best I could.' 

*The best you could! my dear man, I am 
not blaming you for an instant. You did 
your best, I know you did, only anyone 
else's worst would have been so much 
more desirable,' she said, white with 
anger. 

*Oh, come, you know — ' 

* Of course, you have not seen the Morning 
Reporter this morning?' said Esther. 

'Only the Pink Un^ he answered. 

'Then you haven't heard the full extent 
of the mischief you have done,' Mrs Far- 
ington exclaimed, and she told him with 
considerable animation all that had been 
happening. Cusack's face seemed to lengthen 
as he listened, and by the time Esther had 
finished he looked extremely hot and un- 
comfortable. 

'It's that confounded Talbot,' he muttered. 

'Who is Talbot?' she demanded. 
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'A Johnny I met in the train; he writes 
a bit, you know.' 

*Then do you mean to say you told him 
why you were going to Folkestone?' she 
demanded, rising. *You took him round 
with you to see the sport, I suppose?' 

'Well, you know,' said Cusack, looking 
exceedingly crestfallen, 'if it hadn't been for 
Talbot I should never have gone to Dover 
at all' 

'Will you kindly ring the bell?' she asked 
more tolerantly. Until Sarah entered the 
room, Esther stood with her back towards 
him, then she turned to the servant. * If ever 
Mr Cusack should call again,' she said, ' I 
am not at home.' 

Without another word he left the room 

and the house. He walked home by back 

streets, and entering a public-house called for 

whisky — neat. On reaching his own house 

he stayed only long enough to thrust a few 

articles into a portmanteau and to select a 

riding-whip. He then took a cab to the 

railway station, bought a copy of the Mom- 
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ing Reporter^ and travelled by the next train 
to Folkestone, when he was driven to the 
hotel where Talbot had deposited his luggage 
last night. Inquiry proved that Talbot had 
returned to Folkestone that afternoon, that 
he had finished his dinner about three- 
quarters of an hour ago and gone out to 
the Lees to smoke. 

Cusack also lost no time in going to the 
Lees; it was a pleasant, breezy May evening 
and almost dark. There were very few 
persons about, but after walking a short dis- 
tance in the direction of Sandgate, Cusack 
was rewarded by seeing Talbot coming to- 
wards him. His felt hat was pressed down 
on his head on account of the breeze, he 
swung his stick, and he whistled a tune. As 
Cusack gripped his whip more tightly, Talbot 
recognised him. 

'Hullo, Cusack!' he cried. *Back again? 
Who is it this time?' 

'Well, it's you,' said Cusack, grimly. 

*What the devil did you mean by it?' 

*By what?' 
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' You know very well — that infernal article ! * 

'Oh/ exclaimed Talbot with a rather sickly 
smile, *a bit racy, wasn't it?' 

Cusack swore profusely as he clutched 
Talbot's collar. 'I'm going to give you the 
best hiding you ever had in your life!' he 
cried. 

Talbot did not lack physical courage, but 
he was a little man. He had all the will to 
make a fight for it, only the result was a 
foregone conclusion. Struggle as he might, 
and as indeed he did, he could not loosen 
the grip of Cusack's hand on his collar. 
There was no one in sight to whom he 
could appeal for aid, while the light was too 
dim for his assailant to be seen at a distance. 
Cusack raised his arm, the whip swished 
through the air and fell smartly on Talbot's 
shoulders. It fell many times before Cusack 
flung his victim away. Then Talbot pulled 
himself together, rose to his feet, found his 
hat after some groping, and realised with a 
sense of humiliation that retaliation would 
be far worse than useless. 
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Cusack, having waited to see him set forth, 
lost no time in making his way to another 
hotel, where, in spite of his lingering vexa- 
tion when he thought of his recent visit 
to South Audley Street, he enjoyed an ex- 
cellent though belated dinner. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Half-an-hour after his arrival at Hartock's 
Hotel Sir Gordon Darnley was pacing his 
sitting-room and waiting impatiently for 
Penelope, to whom he had just sent a 
message by the chambermaid. It seemed 
absolutely necessary that his niece should be 
brought to a proper frame of mind before 
five o'clock, when Leslie Munroe had pro- 
mised to come. 

The room was rather too large to be com- 
fortable for two persons, whilst its scheme of 
decoration appeared a little ornate. On the 
white watered paper an elaborate design in 
gold extended from floor to window; in the 
middle of each of the four walls was a large 
looking-glass with a wide gilded frame and a 
projecting slab of cold - looking marble be- 
neath. Each of the two windows was furnished 
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with a heavy gilded cornice, from which hung 
a crimson fringe. The furniture was up- 
holstered in light red, and the carpet had 
faded to a pale drab. 

Penelope entered the room a little hesi- 
tantly; she was beginning to feel a dread 
that Sir Gordon had an iron hand beneath 
his velvet glove, and that he was on the 
point of making her feel it Moreover, his 
suggestion for the improvement of her cir- 
cumstances appeared so utterly unpractical and 
extraordinary that she became bewildered 
when she thought of it, and she could not 
think of anything else. 

*Sit down. Pen,' he said, as she closed the 
door. *We may as well settle this business 
at once. I am afraid you don't realise what 
a scandal you've caused.' 

* I have caused ! ' she exclaimed. 

'Well, well, it could never have happened 

if you had stayed at Mrs Farington's till I 

arrived. I don't want to dwell on that. I 

make a practice of never bothering about 

what's done — the thing is to find the remedy. 
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It's my duty to look to your future, and 
that I intend to do. Now, listen,' he added, 
raising a warning finger. 'I am accustomed 
to have my proposals listened to with re- 
spect — ' 

* Oh, but there are some proposals that 
nobody could feel the slightest respect for!' 
she cried, *and surely this is one.' 

Sir Gordon shook his head with disapproval 
as he looked into her anxious face. *It 
strikes me,' he said, 'that you have changed 
very much since I saw you last time.' 

* I am five years older,' she retorted. * Of 
course, that makes a lot of difference. I 
was only a child then, but now — ' 

* Now you are quite old enough to see there 
can be only one way out of the present 
difficulty. That is to marry Munroe — to 
marry him at once. Your name is being 
coupled with his in the most disgraceful 
manner. No decent person will have any- 
thing to do with you. I can't take you with 
me to India. What is to become of you is 
more than I can imagine!' 
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'Besides,' she said, as if it were the con- 
clusion to an unuttered train of thought, 

* whatever I might be willing to do, Mr 
Munroe would never consent to such a thing.' 

'I am not sure of that,' was the answer; 

* I am inclined to think he will consent. At 
anyrate, he promised to think about my 
suggestion.' 

*Why should he?' Penelope demanded. 

'Simply because he is a man of honour. 
He sees the terrible position you're placed 
in. He knows you will never be able to hold 
up your head again unless — ' 

'Unless he takes pity on me!' she cried 
with an expression of contempt. 

'There is no need to put the affair in the 
worst light,' he returned. ' Heaven knows it 
is bad enough without being exaggerated.' 

' I don't think there is any need to talk about 
it at all,' said Penelope, 'because nothing in 
the world will induce me to dream of con- 
senting to such a thing. Oh, Uncle Gordon! 
you must see it is a thing no girl could 

consent to.' 
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* It is a matter you are not competent to 
decide upon,' Sir Gordon insisted, and he was 
by way of losing his temper. 

Sir Gordon had long been accustomed to 
control affairs of national importance. He 
had met with considerable success, and this 
had been acknowledged in high places. In 
his own department he was no doubt a cap- 
able public servant; but he had never until 
now been called upon to manage a woman. 
He exaggerated the effects of the libel in 
the Morning Reporter in the first place ; he 
believed that Penelope's life was irretrievably 
ruined unless she married the man with whom 
report insisted she had run away from home. 
Having hit upon the only remedy for the 
evil, he could not understand how any 
reasonable person could disagree with himself 
as to its advantages. Since Penelope could 
not be convinced by any ordinary process of 
reason, she must be compelled for her own 
good to act according to his judgment. 

* You must remember,' he said, * that I have 

always been extremely indulgent to you. 
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I have allowed you to do as you pleased 
hitherto. I have let you practically control 
your own income — in fact, I haven't inter- 
fered with your wishes in any respect, but,' 
he added, 'I assure you I can be extremely 
nasty if I like,' and Sir Gordon looked very 
fierce indeed. 

*Do you mean,' she asked, 'that you are 
going to try to force me into marrying Mr 
Munroe ? ' 

' I intend you to marry the man,' he 
answered, *and I intend you to marry him 
at once.' 

*And suppose I refuse?' cried Penelope. 

'Then I shall have to consider what is to 
be done. I shall not take you with me to 
India; I shall place you under strict sur- 
veillance in England, and you may take it 
for granted there will be no risk of your 
running away a second time.' 

' Whatever you do,' she insisted, ' I shall 

please myself with regard to Mr Munroe.' 

She opened the door before Sir Gordon 

could answer and went upstairs to her bed- 
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room. This interview had been a painful 
awakening, and although the matter seemed 
too ridiculous to be actually tragical, Pene- 
lope realised that Sir Gordon had the power, 
if he had the will, to make her life extremely 
uncomfortable during the next few years. 
For the moment it seemed she had no one 
to turn to in England — no one but Jack, 
indeed, and in the present emergency Jack 
could scarcely assist her. 

Sir Gordon in the meantime sat down to 
await Leslie's arrival, though since Penelope 
had proved obstinate Munroe might as well 
have stayed away. At five o'clock, or a few 
minutes later, Leslie entered the room, and Sir 
Gordon, who prided himself on an ability to 
read the human countenance, looked curiously 
into his face. 

* I am a little after the time,' said Leslie. 

'That is of no consequence. Have you 
given my proposal your consideration ? ' asked 
Sir Gordon. 

' Oh, yes, and I should like to speak to Miss 

Darnl^y,' said Leslie. *I can say no more 
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until I have discussed the matter with 
her.' 

This was very tantalising to Sir Gordon ; he 
perceived that Leslie was in a mood to yield 
if Penelope would only consent to meet him 
halfway. Without saying a word about her 
obstinacy, her blindness to her own advantage, 
he went upstairs to her room with the intention 
of using every inducement to bring her into 
Munroe's presence. Still, he felt only the faintest 
hope of success, and it came upon him as an 
intense surprise when Penelope yielded without 
a murmur. She offered no objection whatever 
to seeing Leslie, so that Sir Gordon congratu- 
lated himself on the success of his methods. 

'It is astonishing what one can do with a 
little judicious coercion !' he said to himself as 
he saw Penelope descend the stairs. 

Her courage decreased as she neared the 

room where Leslie awaited her, and she almost 

wished she had not come. Indeed, she scarcely 

knew why she had come, only that it seemed 

that, necessarily, after what had happened this 

would probably be their last meeting. She 
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stayed a few moments outside the door, then 
suddenly turned the handle and entered the 
room with a firm step, although her cheeks 
tingled a little painfully. 

When she offered her right hand, Leslie held 
it a few moments, looking down whimsically 
into her face. * Now, how am I to begin what 
I have to say?' he said, and Penelope with- 
drew her hand. * I suppose,' he continued, 
'we may take it for granted that you are 
placed in a very embarrassing situation ? ' 

*0h, it is dreadful!* exclaimed Penelope, 
with a shudder. 

'When I saw Sir Gordon this morning,' he 
said, 'you had not read that article; by this 
time I daresay you have mastered it.' 

*Yes,' faltered Penelope. 

* I think I ought to tell you it is the talk of 
the town,' Leslie continued. * Men are discuss- 
ing it at every club, women chatter about it in 
many drawing-rooms. Each person who reads 
it tells someone else, and always the evil is 
exaggerated.' 

* That is scarcely possible ! ' she cried. 
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*I dwell on this,' he said, 'because I want 
you to grasp the actual state of affairs. I 
am not trying to frighten you into a remedy 
which may seem worse than the disease.' 

* I — I am not easily frightened/ she answered. 
'No doubt something can be done/ said 

Leslie ; * in any case, I will see that an apology 
is published, and I might bring an action for 
libel. But at the best I am afraid you would 
have to put up with a great deal of unpleas- 
antness, unless you can see your way to 
tolerate your uncle's suggestion.' 

*Of course, you know/ she exclaimed im- 
petuously, * that is entirely out of the question. 
If I had not trusted you would know that — 
that you would know it beyond all dispute — 
I should not have consented to see you 
again.' 

* Still,' he returned in his quiet way, * I hope 
you won't mind my discussing the pros and 
cons.' 

* Oh, they are all cons/ she retorted, with the 

ghost of a smile, however; 'nothing could be 

more outrageously impossible. I think my 
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uncle must be a little mad. I cannot talk 
about it.' 

' Well/ he urged, * do you mind listening while 
I talk ? ' and first having induced her to take a 
chair, he also sat down. 'You know,' Leslie 
continued, * there's a great virtue in com- 
promise.' 

*How can there be any compromise?' she 
demanded. 'You know what Sir Gordon 
proposes. It seems too atrocious to be put 
into words. But,' she said with a heightened 
colour, *he actually suggests that I — ^that I 
should be married at once! And to a man 
who is practically a stranger!' 

'Aren't you painting the devil a little too 
black ? ' he asked. ' Because — of course, I can 
only speak for myself — but I don't regard you 
in the slightest degree as a stranger. As to 
an immediate marriage — ' 

'The mere suggestion is an insult!' 

'Anyhow, it is entirely out of the question. 

I have too great a respect for you to entertain 

the idea for an instant' 

' It seems difficult,' she retorted a little petu- 
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lantly, 'to see how I have gained the respect 
of anyone. I have done nothing to deserve 
respect.' 

*It is not what you have done/ he said 
quite solemnly, *but what you are capable of 
doing.' 

* I am certainly not capable of doing any- 
thing of this kind,' she rejoined. 

* Then,' said Leslie, * we are agreed so far. 
Sir Gordon's remedy is too drastic. We set 
aside the notion of an immediate marriage.' 

* Of marriage altogether.' 

* Don't let us be too hasty,' he urged. * Let 
me tell you what I should like to do. I 
want to go to the editor when I leave here 
and convince him we were both in London 
yesterday morning. I want to do more than 
that,' Leslie calmly continued — * I want to tell 
him that we are engaged to be married.' 

* Oh, but we are not engaged to be married,' 
said Penelope, and a portion of the cloud 
seemed to have cleared from her face since 
she came into the room. 

* That is what I want to be in a position 
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to tell him/ said Leslie, 'that we are engaged 
to be married, and were merely spending a 
few hours at Dover as an engaged couple 
might do, you know.' 

* If you tell the editor that, it won't be 
true,' she protested. 

'But it is in your power to make it true — 
after the fact, as it were. Unless the explana- 
tion which appears in to-morrow's issue is 
convincing, it is useless. You and I were 
seen dining together at Dover,' said Leslie. 
'That is the difficulty I have to get over. 
Now, my plan would get over it, and in the 
meantime we shall be affianced — ' 

' Oh, but—' 

* I should perhaps say we shall be nominally 
affianced.' 

' Nominally ! ' she exclaimed. 

'Yes,' said Leslie. 

' I — I am afraid I don't quite understand 
what you mean,' Penelope retorted. 

'Let me explain,' he answered. 'To the 

outside world we shall appear as an engaged 

couple — as two persons who intend sooner 
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or later to be married and to live happily 
ever after.' 

*One couldn't expect to live very happily, 
she said quietly. 

* Now, why not ? ' asked Leslie. 

'Oh, well, it hardly matters, since the ex- 
periment is not going to be tried,' Penelope 
rejoined. 

* No, no, of course not ; we are not discussing 
marriage, but only a — a nominal engagement 
— a very different thing, you know. You would 
retain your perfect liberty in every way — * 

Penelope looked up scrutinisingly into his 
face. *You seem very willing to part with 
yours,' she exclaimed. 

* I think,' he said, leaning forward towards 
her, * it is the best way out of a difficult situation. 
You must understand that without something 
of the kind you cannot escape a good deal 
of unpleasantness.' 

* Oh, I am becoming convinced of that,' she 
cried. 

*On the other hand, beyond enduring a 

certain amount of my society — ^would that 
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be very deplorable?' he asked with consider- 
able eagerness. 

'Of course not/ she answered, *if — ^if we 
met in — in the ordinary way.' 

* It would soon become our ordinary way, 
you see,' urged Leslie. 

* It strikes me as being very extraordinary.' 

* It isn't necessarily an objection to get 
away from the commonplace,' he said; *the 
question is, should you feel any insuperable 
antipathy to it?' 

'To what?' she demanded with a fine 
flush. 

* Well, to what, for want of a better term, 
I have called our nominal engagement. It 
would be merely a design to end a scandal. 
You perceive,' he added, * I make no pro- 
testations.' 

*To do so would certainly be absurd,' she 
retorted. 

'Ye — es, of course, but one does absurd 
things now and then.' 

* I think you are proposing to do an absurd 

thing now,' said Penelope, * though,' she added 
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with a g(X)d deal of feeling, *you are very 
magnanimous.' 

' There is nothing of magnanimity about it/ 
he assured her. * In fact, it would be a very 
simple affair altogether. In the presence of 
others we should appear as an orthodox en- 
gaged couple; but when we are alone we 
should drop back into the relation of acquaint- 
ances — perhaps,' Leslie added, * I might say 
friends.' 

*Oh, yes,' she answered gravely. 

* There ought to be one trifling condition,' 
he continued ; * you mustn't throw me over 
after a few days ; that would defeat our end. 
You must make up your mind to give me a 
fair trial.' 

Penelope glanced a little wistfully into his 
face. *What would be the end of it all?' 
she asked. 

* Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.' 

* Oh, quite,' she assented. 

* One thing further,' he added ; * you must 
allow me to say, although I hope it is un- 
necessary, that you need have no fear I 
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should take advantage of the situation. 
Now/ he urged, 'you must admit my plan 
possesses certain advantages.* 

*And many disadvantages.' 

'Still—' 

* Of course,' she said as he paused, * I can 
see that it would put an end to a great deal 
of annoyance. Only — ' 

*You are afraid it would set up a fresh 
source on its own account.' 

' Oh, surely you can understand my position ! ' 
she exclaimed. * How can I possibly agree to 
such a thing ? How could any girl ? And yet, 
for people to think what — what they must be 
thinking — oh, it is hateful ! ' 

*Sir Gordon is very eager that you should 
consent,' said Leslie. 

* I cannot imagine what has happened to 
change my uncle,' she murmured. * Then,' she 
added, * there is Mrs Farington : what would she 
say about it?* 

'I am not subject to Mrs Farington,' he 

insisted. 

' I used to think you were,' she said. 
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* Certainly not/ he answered quickly ; * and 
as for you, you have thrown off your allegiance.* 

* Ah, if I had done nothing of the kind, all 
this annoyance would have been spared.' 

* Now,' he said, ' I don't wish to hasten so 
momentous a decision, but still, the sooner we 
settle things the better.' 

* After all,' said Penelope, * it is not very 
momentous. I mean,' she explained, * the road 
I should be taking would be like a side turning, 
which one runs down to avoid some temporary 
danger without the slightest intention to follow 
it up. Is that quite understood?' 

*It is quite understood that you are a free 
agent in every way.' 

* If I were a free agent,' she retorted, * I 
should never consent to anything of the kind.' 

* Anyhow, you have no responsibility, as far 
as I am concerned. For instance, your uncle 
will sooner or later be going to India. You 
will be at perfect liberty to leave me in the 
lurch and to accompany him.' 

*Of course,' she answered in her most 

decided manner, ' that is what I should do.' 
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* Still/ he suggested, * it will be desirable to 
keep the intention a secret, or it will be a case 
of "Love's labour's lost."' 

* Not Love's/ she said. 

* At all events, you will adopt my plan/ he 
insisted. 

* I wonder whether I am doing right/ she 
cried with a good deal of excitement. * Are 
you sure you quite — quite understand?' she 
asked anxiously. 

*Oh, quite!' 

* Then — yes/ she faltered, and if she had been 
promising in earnest to marry him, she could 
scarcely have displayed more emotion for the 
moment 

His manner brightened in the most re- 
markable way; he breathed a sigh of deep 
relief as he held forth his right hand. ' I 
suppose we may at least shake hands on it/ 
he said with a whimsical expression, and 
covered with confusion, Penelope placed her 
hand in his. Suddenly she exclaimed, — 

' We must tell Uncle Gordon ! ' 

* There's one thing we ought to decide first,' 
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said Leslie. * How am I to address you ? I 
can't very well call you "Miss Darnley," and 
it will never do for you to call me " Mr 
Munroe." ' 

* I sha'n't call you anything/ she answered 
with an air of decision. 

*But when you talk about me — ' 

* I shall never talk about you/ she re- 
torted. 'My thoughts will be too dedp for 
words.' 

*I fear you won't be able to avoid it 
altogether/ he urged. ' What can you say ? 
"Mr Munroe" to your friends will never do. 
''My fiancee'' — I don't much like that. Our 
language seems to contain no suitable word 
ray sweetheart — my young man — * 

'Oh, I shall never be able to carry it 
through!' Penelope exclaimed. 

* I think you will/ he answered. * You must 
speak of me to Sir Gordon, for instance, as 
"Leslie," and you must really allow me to 
address you as "Pen."' 

Her face was crimson and his had flushed 

slightly. 
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' Of course/ she said, * that will be only 
when others are present' 

*And now/ he suggested, 'shall I ask these 
people to summon Sir Gordon ? ' He rang the 
bell and told the waiter to fetch Sir Gordon, 
Penelope waiting for her uncle's appearance on 
the scene in a state of manifest nervousness. 
He entered the room a few moments later, shut 
the door in his deliberate way, then darted a 
scrutinising glance at the pair. After his 
recent interview with Penelope he scarcely 
dared to hope that she had yielded. Leslie 
took a few paces forward to meet him. 

' Penelope has done me the great honour to 
promise to become my wife.' 

* Oh ! — oh ! ' she murmured, a little aghast at 
hearing the case stated in this plain way. She 
marvelled too at Leslie's histrionic skill, for he 
could not have appeared more satisfied even if 
he had gained his heart's desire. It proved an 
immense relief to Sir Gordon. Taking both 
her hands, he pressed them cordially. 

* It is the most sensible course/ he cried. * It 
is by far the best thing you can do. I am 
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delighted to hear it. I hope you will both be 
very happy, and really,' he added, * I don't see 
any reason why you should not be happy. 
Now,' he demanded, 'when is it to take 
place ? ' 

'What?' cried Penelope, with a startled air. 

'Why, the wedding, of course. That is the 
head and front of the affair. In order to take 
the wind out of these confounded people's 
sails you must get married at once.' 

'We don't intend to do that,' said Leslie. 

' No,' Penelope added. 

* I am going to the office of the Morning 
Reporter direct from here,' Leslie explained. ' I 
shall tell the editor that Penelope is engaged 
to be married to me and that the trip to Dover 
was just a casual visit. I think that will 
answer every purpose. The real difficulty was 
to account satisfactorily for our presence there 
together.' 

'It seems to me,' said Sir Grordon, 'that 

unless you get married at once there is not 

the slightest object in the engagement' 

' That is of vital importance,' Leslie answered 
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hastily. 'Pen and I have talked the matter 
over, and we have gone as far as we care to go 
— for the present,' he added, bringing upon 
himself a reproachful glance. 'I have only 
waited to receive your formal blessing,' Leslie 
continued, 'before starting to the office.' 

Sir Gordon felt a little nonplussed. The 
essential part of his scheme for Penelope's 
rehabilitation had been deliberately ignored, 
but still he perceived that the engagement 
must be an advant^e in itself, and it seemed 
only reasonable to expect that it would be 
consummated by their marri^e before his 
return to Calcutta, 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Before Leslie Munroe had finished smoking 
his after-breakfast pipe the following morning 
he received a visit from his sister. 

Hilma Cheshire had not seen the libellous 
article in the Morning Reporter until an hour 
ago. She would not have been likely to see 
It at all if some * damned good-natured friend ' 
had not sent her a cutting of the column. As 
she had parted from Leslie at about half-past 
three on the day in question, the result of a 
perusal of the cutting was somewhat mystifying, 
and at her husband's suggestion Hilma first 
sent for a copy of that morning's paper, then 
set forth to Leslie's flat 

The apology, including, as it. did, an an- 
nouncement of her brother's engagement to 

be married, was almost more startling than 
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the earlier report, which must be false on the 
face of it. Hilma arrived at his flat in a state 
of high excitement, and Leslie could hardly 
induce her to sit down whilst he entered on 
an explanation of the whole affair. Of 
cour;se Hilma formed her own conclusion at 
once. 

*You are doing it to save the girl's face,' 
she insisted. ' If you had contemplated any- 
thing of the kind yesterday, you would have 
told me; you would have introduced me to 
her/ 

*Well,' said Leslie, coolly, * there will be 
plenty of time for that' 

Rising impulsively, Hilma laid a hand on 
Leslie's arm. 'Oh, why have you doqe such 
a foolish thing?' she asked, almost tear- 
fully. 

* I am prepared to maintain it is not a 
foolish thing,' he returned. 

'Why have you done it?' she murmured. 

'Because — because I love her!' he ex- 
claimed. 

'Should you have asked her to marry you 
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if that awful report had not been printed?' 
she cried. 

* I love her/ he said. 

'And Miss Damley — has she shown the 
same impetuosity?' asked Hilma. 
*What do you mean by that?' 

* Would she have accepted you if nothing 
of this kind had happened, Leslie ? ' 

*Why, no, I don't imagine she would,' he 
admitted. 

*So that, in effect, you have taken advan- 
tage of the situation to force the girl into an 
engagement ! ' 

* I confess,' he said, * it had not occurred to 
me in that light before. But look here, Hilma, 
you must call on Penelope. Once you have 
seen her, you will congratulate me readily 
enough.' 

Hilma went away only half satisfied, and 
then Leslie began to make ready for a visit 
to Brook Street. As it would be his first 
visit since they had come to an understand- 
ing he anticipated a little embarrassment ; he 

wondered how Penelope would receive him, 
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knowing full well how he should like to be 
received. 

Before he set forth, Leslie filled in a cheque 
for a considerable sum, and on his way to the 
hotel called at his banker's to cash the draft. 

He found Penelope alone. Seeing him at 
the door, she rose, the picture of sweet con- 
fusion ; her face was aflame as she gave him 
her right hand, although she looked up into 
his eyes with the shadow of a smile. 

*I hope I have not come too early,' he 
said. 

'Oh,' she cried, speaking rapidly and 
nervously, *my uncle rises at the most 
unearthly hour! We breakfast before most 
persons wake. The day seems quite old 
already.' 

* Of course, you expected me?' he asked. 

* I fancied I should see you again some 
day,' she answered rather demurely. 

'But to-day?' 

* I thought perhaps — I didn't know what I 

had to expect. But it must be a dreadful 

nuisance for you — ' 
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'What?' Leslie asked. 

'Well, to come here at all.' 

*Is that quite sincere?' he demanded. 

'Perfectly sincere. Why do you suggest 
that it isn't?' 

'Do you think there is a man living who 
could regard it as a nuisance to come to see 
you?' said Leslie. 

Penelope walked to one of the windows, 
turning her back towards him as she spoke. 
' It is scarcely necessary to adopt that tone 
when we are alone,' she said, and Leslie bit 
his lip as he stared at her. There was nothing 
he desired more than to penetrate her exact 
motives in yielding to his proposal. As for 
himself, there was no manner of doubt. It 
had, indeed, occurred to him that he had 
found a way out of the difficulty, a way at 
once to soothe Sir Gordon's feelings and to 
account satisfactorily for Penelope's presence 
at Dover in somewhat suspicious circum- 
stances. 

But if he had not had an ulterior design, he 

would certainly have kept his own counsel. 
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In short, his purpose was to marry Penelope 
if this were possible. In the ordinary course 
of events he would have found a means of 
introducing himself to Sir Gordon in the hope 
of gaining his end before her uncle's departure 
from England. But after the publication of 
the libel, Leslie perceived that he could not 
meet Penelope again, until Darnley made 
what must doubtless be regarded as his wild 
suggestion. Leslie's own course was suffici- 
ently clear, but concerning Penelope there 
appeared plenty of room for speculation. 
Why had she consented? Was it only for 
the superficial reason — to appease Sir Gordon 
and to save her reputation ? Could she or 
any woman have assented for that reason 
alone? Or was it possible that she, like 
himself, regretted that their intercourse, slight 
as this had been, should cease ? 

Of course, he perceived that she would 
have refused point-blank to marry him at 
once, as Sir Gordon suggested, but yet it 
seemed she perhaps felt an incipient regard, 

which, with their present opportunities, might 
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develop into love. He could only watch and 
hope. If he was doomed to disappointment, 
little harm would have been done, whereas 
the ostensible purpose would have been 
served. Leslie would have felt greater con- 
fidence if no such person as Jack Pilcher 
existed. Mrs Farington, at least, believed 
that Penelope cared for Jack, and no doubt 
the crux would be when old Mr Pilcher died 
and his grandson attained a position which 
would justify him in asking Penelope to be 
his wife. 

' I am speaking as I should speak to any 
young lady like you,* said Leslie — * if there is 
another like you.' 

' I beg your pardon,' she cried with a laugh, 

* I did not know your custom, and,' she added, 

* I don't suppose there is another like me 
— who would have acted as I have 
done.' 

*I suppose Sir Gordon showed you the 

paper this morning?' he asked. 

* Oh, yes ; it is dreadful ! ' 

•What is dreadful!' 
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' Everything/ 

' Well/ he said, * I threatened a libel action 
if the retraction was not complete. Now 
the affair is finished, we need never say 
another word about it. I want to know/ 
he added, * whether you will come out with 
me?' 

'There is no necessity to interrupt your 
work/ 

'You have effectually done that/ he re- 
turned. * You can't imagine that any man in 
my circumstances could settle down to work 
this morning. The fact is,' said Leslie, coming 
to her side, *I wanted to buy you a ring.' 

He tried in vain to meet her eyes, but she 
kept her face persistently away from him, so 
that all he could see were the long, dark 
lashes as he gazed at her profile. But her 
bosom rose and fell rather quickly and her 
upper lip was tremulous. 

'That cannot be in the least necessary/ she 
faltered, and he would have given a great 
deal to know whether the idea was really 
distasteful to her or not. 
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'Absolutely necessary/ he insisted. 'Now, 
in all your experience, did you ever hear of 
an engaged young lady — ' 

'I am not — not engaged/ she said. 

'The essence of our contract is that 
we shall keep up appearances/ Leslie re- 
torted. 

' Oh, how very thorough you are ! ' 

'We should give ourselves away completely 
if you did not wear a ring,' he continued. 
'All your friends will ask you to show it to 
them — they always do, you know — and where 
would you be if you did not possess one? 
I really think you are bound to let me give 
you a ring/ 

' Even if I must wear one/ she persisted, 
'there is no reason why you should give it 
to me. I should prefer to buy it myself 

' You mustn't look back since you have put 
your hand to the plough.' 

' I almost wish I had left it alone. But 

anyhow/ she exclaimed, 'if I let you buy me 

a ring I shall only wear it when people are 

present' 
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She went to prepare to go out with him, 
arid after a short absence she returned with 
her hat and jacket on. Setting forth together, 
they soon reached the jeweller's shop, where 
Leslie asked to see some rings. Now, Pene- 
lope had not a mind above such trifles, and 
her eyes shone as tray after tray was pro- 
duced for her inspection. She felt anxious 
not to choose an expensive jewel, while 
Leslie's desire seemed to be only to lavish 
his money upon her. Moreover, he became 
strangely impatient, dissuading her from a 
ring which she actually would have selected, 
merely because its size required a little alter- 
ation. Finally a half-hoop of diamonds was 
chosen. 

* Shall I put it on now?' she asked before 
they left the shop. 

'Better to let me carry it,' answered Leslie, 
and having paid the bill, he put the small 
case in his pocket On reaching Brook Street 
again they stopped outside the hotel, and 
Penelope seemed to become suddenly em- 
barrassed. 
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* I — I don't know whether my uncle has 
come home yet/ she said. 

* Suppose we go upstairs to see/ replied 
Leslie, whereupon she led the way indoors. 
The sitting-room was untenanted, and placing 
his hat and stick on the table, Leslie took 
the ring from his pocket *I believe the 
proper thing is for me to put it on/ he 
suggested. 

*Oh/ cried Penelope, rather timidly, 'the 
proper thing seems to be the last we think 
of doing ! ' 

'Still, it's never too late to mend,* said 
Leslie. 'Would you mind taking off your 
glove ? ' 

Again he wondered what her hesitation 
meant as she stood staring at the carpet. 

'Which — which hand?' she asked a few 
moments later. 

' Don't you know ? ' he said with a smile as 
he opened the case. 

' Oh, I suppose it ought to be the left,' mur- 
mured Penelope, and she unbuttoned her glove. 

When it was half off, she looked up into his 
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face almost wistfully. 'Won't you give it to 
me in the case?' she pleaded. 

*I must do whatever you wish,' he said. 

' Of course/ she cried a little excitedly, * it 
is a beautiful ring. I like it very much in- 
deed, only — ' 

*It seems a harmless thing to let me slip 
it into its place, don't you think?' 

*I am afraid it may seem that I am being 
bound — against my will,' she exclaimed. 

'Against your will?' 

'Why, of course, you can't have for- 
gotten — ' 

'I want to assure you I shall never even 
have the wish to make you do anything 
against your will,' said Leslie, gravely. 

* I consider myself absolutely — entirely free,' 

she answered, and drew off her glove with 

as much hesitation as if to uncover her left 

hand were quite an unusual experience. 

Leslie took the tips of the long, thin fingers 

in his own, and without undue haste placed 

the ring on the third finger. 

'After all,' he said, as their eyes met for 
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a moment, 'there seems a certain incomplete- 
ness about the performance. One piece of 
advice,' he added : * Pray don't remove the 
ring, as you threatened.' 

*It must be removed some day/ she re- 
torted. 

'Still, let it stay where I have placed it 
for the present,' he said Then he held forth 
his hand and left the hotel He had not said 
when he should come again, but Penelope con- 
cluded that he considered he was privileged 
to visit her as often as he pleased. Leslie 
had not been gone long before Sir Gordon 
returned. 

'Well,' he cried blithely, *have you seen 
Munroe ? ' 

'Yes,' she answered, 'he came quite 
early.' 

' ' I hope you have had a pleasant 
morning.' 

*Oh, very pleasant indeed,' said Penelope; 
then she blushed, for if she had thought about 
it, she was not sure whether she should have 

said it had been pleasant or the reverse. Mr 
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Munroe gave me this/ she added, holding 
out her left hand to show the ring. 

* Mr Munroe ! ' he exclaimed reprovingly. 

*Oh, well — Leslie, then,' she said. 
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The announcement of Leslie's engagement 
came as a shock to Mrs Farington. 

Although she had seen (to her infinite sur- 
prise) that Munroe wavered, she had still 
counted on Penelope's firmnesa But now it 
appeared from the paragraph in the Morning 
Reporter that Penelope, in spite of all her 
protestations, had yielded under Sir Gordon's 
pressure. For that Penelope was in love with 
Jack Pilcher, Esther entertained no manner of 
doubt 

She was constrained to admit that her 
niece possessed a certain kind of attractive- 
ness, and she began to wonder whether Leslie 
had fallen a prey to this, or had merely 
become a tool in the hands of a man of 

stronger will than himself. Or, on the other 
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hand, he might conceivably be actuated by 
a very mistaken sense of honour. 

Esther had never deceived herself suffi- 
ciently to imagine that he loved her. She 
had often dreamed of what life might have 
become with Leslie for her husband, ascrib- 
ing to circumstances the importance which 
pertains only to character — not that she had 
ever gone so far as to formulate a desire for 
Mr Farington's death. She knew, and had 
always known, that Leslie could never be 
nearer to her than he had used to be a few 
months ago, before Penelope's arrival in 
London. But the admission of this fact did 
not in the least degree reconcile her to his 
union with her niece. This was utterly 
repugnant to her feelings; she hated the idea, 
and without, perhaps, being capable of deliber- 
ately intriguing against it, she was unlikely 
to lose any opportunity of preventing it which 
might come in her way. 

She felt pleased to receive a visit from Jack 

Pilcher early that afternoon. 

' Of course, you have seen that odious news- 
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paper this morning!* she exclaimed, as she 
took his hand, though Jack's face gave suffi- 
cient indication that he had seen it 

*Oh, I've seen it,' said Jack, with the most 
dejected air. * I can't make it out It beats 
me hollow. I came to ask you about it' 

* My dear man,' she returned, ' I know no 
more about it than you do. I only know 
what the newspaper tells. Surely that is 
enough.' 

*But I have known Pen all my life,' said 
Jack. *I can swesir she — well, she likes me. 
Besides,' he added with a sudden transition, 
*my grandfather is most awfully queer. I 
had a letter about him this morning. He's 
sure to leave me a pot of money, and then 
I shall be able to do as I please.' 

* Hardly — in the present circumstances.' 

* Well,' cried Jack, * I know what I shall do. 
I shall go to see Penelope and just ask what 
it means.' 

*Oh, there is very little difficulty in under- 
standing what it means,' Esther answered ; 

* that must be evident to the humblest capacity. 
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If only Sir Gordon had left things to take 
their course ! It is not as if anyone knew 
Penelope. Everything would have blown 
over and there would have been none of this 
absurdity.* 

On leaving South Audley Street, Jack lost 
no time in making his way to Hartock's Hotel, 
where he was fortunate enough to find Penelope 
alone. Sir Gordon felt no scruple in leaving 
her, his time being occupied in renewing former 
friendships, the more satisfactorily since he was 
in a position to announce Penelope's engage- 
ment 

She rose to meet Jack with an expression of 
indubitable pleasure, but he felt surprised and 
deeply disappointed to observe that her face 
showed no signs of sorrow. He could only 
trust that she had that within which passes 
show. She greeted him with her usual cor- 
diality, and, in .fact, looked, as she felt, very 
glad to see him. 

*What an immense time it seems since we 
were at Dover!' she exclaimed. 

* I only wish you had never seen the place,' 
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answered Jack, dolefully. ' I say, Pen,* he con- 
tinued, 'what does it all mean?' 

* Do sit down, Jack,' she said. ' How do you 
like our room; a little ornate, isn't it? What 
does what mean?' she asked. 

'You're not really engaged to be married 
to the Johnny!* Jack retorted. 'It's true I 
read it in that confounded paper, only I can't 
take it in somehow.' 

'Dangerous to believe anything you read 
there!' she cried with a smile, as she looked 
into his solemn, handsome, boyish face. 

'Upon my word, I can't understand how 
you can laugh about that sort of thing,* he 
muttered. 

'Jack,' she said, 'I don't think I ever saw 
you look so wretched before.' 

'Well, I know I never felt so beastly,* he 
insisted. 'Look here. Pen, I want to know 
whether it's true.' 

'Oh, I don't know,' she answered. 

'You must know,' he returned. 

' Why, no,' she said, after a momentary hesi- 
tation, 'it isn't true — at least — ' 
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•Well/ he urged eagerly, as she stopped 
again. 

* You see, it's true and it isn't true/ 

*It can't be both,* Jack insisted with a 
solemnity which found no reflection in her 
face. * Look here. Pen,' he added, * you can't 
mean to marry the fellow ? ' 

Again Penelope hesitated a few moments, 
then she said, * There hasn't been any question 
of marriage. Leslie didn't ask me to marry 
him.' 

'That's something, aiiyhow/ Jack replied. 
'Still, if you're not going to marry him, why 
on earth did they put that announcement in 
the paper?' 

*Oh, we were bound to do something,' she 
murmured. 

'Well, I can't see why you were bound to 
do that, Pen.' 

'My uncle insisted — and he can insist very 
unpleasantly! Then there was that dreadful 
report to be contradicted. So Leslie suggested 
we should just — well, that we should dissemble 
a little, you understand.' 
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*I don't understand even the least bit/ said 
Jack. 

*0h, well,' she answered, flushing deeply, 
'Leslie and I quite understand each other — 
that's the most important thing. He thought 
if we gave it out that we were engaged to be 
married it would prevent persons from talking 
— silence the voice of scandal, you know.' 

'Then,' said Jack, brightening a little, 'the 
truth is, the whole thing's a fraud ! ' 

Penelope regarded him rather provokingly. 

*A rose by any other name will smell as 
sweet,' she exclaimed. 

*It will always be odious in my nostrils,' 
said Jack; 'I used to think I understood 
women — ' 

* Oh, Jack, you're delightful ! ' Penelope cried, 
leaning back in her chair with a merry peal 
of laughter. 

* I can't understand how any decent girl can 

pretend to be engaged to a man,' said Jack, 

with a good deal of irritation, *whom she 

doesn't care a rap for, especially when she 

knows that he cares for someone else. Is that 
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a new ring ? ' he demanded, as Penelope raised 
her left hand to her forehead with a nervous 
gesture whilst Jack was speaking. 

* Do you admire it ? ' she said, holding forth 
her hand to enable him* to see it more easily. 

*I can judge better if you take it off,' he 
answered, grasping her hand as if to remove 
the ring. She withdrew it at once. 

* No,' she insisted, * I don't wish to take it 
off.' 

' I suppose Munroe gave you that ? ' Jack 
grumbled. 

'Yes.' 

*And you let him! You actually accepted 
it!' exclaimed Jack, wrathfuUy. 

' Obviously, otherwise I shouldn't be wearing 
it, you know, Jack. Leslie insisted — merely 
for the sake of appearances.' 

' You seem to do a great deal for the sake 
of appearances. Pen.' 

* Why, yes, everyone is bound to, you know,' 
she returned. 

'Still,' Jack persisted, 'you're not going to 

marry the chap?' 
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Her tone became a little impatient * Now, 
haven't I told you that marriage was men- 
tioned between us only to be barred?' she 
exclaimed. 

'Well/ said Jack, *all I can say is that it 
seems the rummiest kind of arrangement I 
ever heard of.' 

*And you think Leslie — that he cares for 
somebody else?' she asked rather nervously. 

* I am certain of that' 

* Because I didn't know you had enjoyed 
many opportunities of judging,' she suggested 
in a casual tone. 

* Why do you imagine he is always at South 
Audley Street ? ' Jack demanded. 

* Oh, I understand. You think he is in love 
with my aunt, although you know she has a 
husband.' 

*I don't see what difference that makes to 
his being in love with her,' answered Jack. 
'That's the worst of it. A fellow can't help 
himself.' 

'What a man of the world you are. Jack,* 

she retorted. 'Because it ought to make a 
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difference, you know. Anyhow,' she continued, 
* if you are right, how self-denying Leslie must 
be, mustn't he? What a noble sacrifice he is 
making!' she cried with a laugh in which 
Jack did not share. 

' Oh, well, so that he doesn't mean to marry 
you, I don't so much mind.* 

*I wish I had not told you!' Penelope 
answered, less amicably than usual. *You 
must respect my confidence, or I shall never 
forgive you,' she added. * I shall not say a 
word to anyone else.' 

Jack did not go to report progress to Mrs 
Farington. He was perfectly conscious of one 
amiable weakness : he could never keep a 
secret. He realised the difficulty of discuss- 
ing Penelope's affairs without letting out what 
she had told him. So he made discretion the 
better part of valour and absented himself 
from South Audley Street. 

But he became almost as frequent a visitor 

at Hartock's Hotel as he had formerly been 

at Mrs Farington's, He was introduced to 

Sir Gordon, who bestowed two fingers upon 
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him each time they met Jack often en- 
countered Leslie in Brook Street, and he per- 
ceived that the meetings afforded as little 
satisfaction to Munroe as they did to himself. 
Penelope, however, and this was the great 
thing, treated him with even more than her 
usual friendliness. She not only welcomed 
him at the hotel, but more than once allowed 
him to take her out. Jack could never forget 
that he alone was her confidant, a fact which 
seemed to gather importance as the days 
passed. On the whole, though often cruelly 
tantalised, he began to look upon the exist- 
ing state of affairs as merely temporary, and 
once more his hopes gained something like 
their former strength. 
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CHAPTER XV 

One of Penelope's chief embarrassments was 
Leslie's apparent unwillingness to let a day 
pass without offering her a present of some 
kind. Already she possessed quite a fair 
library, and some of her pleasantest hours 
were spent discussing its contents with 
Leslie. 

For some reason she felt less difficulty in 
accepting books, but when he brought her 
jewellery she always demurred, although she 
had hitherto ended invariably by yielding. 

But a morning came when she determined 
to be firmer. He arrived a little before noon, 
and he had not been many minutes in her 
presence when he took from his pocket a 
small but costly brooch. 
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'It is very pretty/ she said, 'and of course 
it is kind of you, but I — I would far sooner 
not accept it/ 

'Why not?' asked Leslie, still holding the 
brooch in its open case. 

'Surely it goes without saying that I don't 
care to be constantly accepting presents 
from — ^ 

'From?' he suggested as she paused. 

' It is not as if I ever gave you anything," 
she exclaimed. 

'You have given me yourself, Pen.* 

'No — no,' she answered. 'Indeed, I have 
done nothing of the kind. You really know 
better than that, only you seem inclined to 
forget the conditions.' 

'There is little chance of that,' he said. 
'You keep me conscious of my limitations. 
You take excellent care they shall not be 
forgotten. I hope,' he, added, 'you are not 
beginning to regret' 

'I never pass a day without regret,' she 

murmured. 

'Still,' Leslie urged, 'on the whole, don't 
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you think we have had a rather good time 
the last fortnight?' 

*I wish you would not bring me these 
presents/ she persisted. 

*If I didn't, Sir Gordon would begin to 
smell a rat,' he suggested. 

* Oh ! ' she cried with a curious laugh, ' then 
that is why you are so generous. Whatever 
shall I do with them all — when the time 
comes to send them back?* 

*I hope the necessity will never arrive.' 

* You are forgetting again,* she said ; ' I am 
what Susan Nipper called "a temporary." It 
must come to an end some day. I suppose 
we shall have to quarrel.* 

' I defy you to quarrel with me ! ' 

*Well, it is certain something will have to 
be done before we go to India.' 

*Yes, something,' he answered, in a rather 
significant tone. * But,' he added, * I really 
don't see why you should not accept this 
wretched brooch.' 

'It is not a wretched brooch,' Penelope re- 
turned. ' But it was distinctly understood that 
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this sort of thing was only for the edification 
of strangers. You are too absurdly thorough, 
you never cease to act' 

*0r I never begin/ said Leslie. *Well/ he 
continued, ' I shall fling it in the road if you 
won't have anything to do with it* 

*It would be positively wicked to throw it 
away,' she murmured. 

* I feel I should like to do something wicked.' 

*0h, well,' she answered, *I suppose I must 
save you from yourself.' 

She took the brooch, and, as if determined 
to do nothing by halves, walked to one of the 
gilt-framed looking-glasses, where she stood 
fastening it in her neck-band. So that Leslie, 
as usual, had his way, and despite his chronic 
fear of Jack Pilcher's rivalry, he left the house 
in excellent spirits. On his way home it 
chanced that he met Mrs Farington, whom he 
had not seen since the afternoon when he 
called at South Audley Street for Sir Gordon's 
address. 

'What a stranger you are!' she said as he 

walked by her side. * I suppose you have never 
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forgiven me, and I am scarcely surprised, for 
I can't forgive myself. When do you imagine 
this farce will end ? ' she asked, unable to curb 
her tongue. 

* Suppose we say on my wedding-day,' he 
answered. 

'Surely,' she cried, *you will never allow 
yourself to be driven so far as that ! * 

* If there has been any driving,' said Leslie, 
Mt has been by me. I assure you I had 
the greatest difficulty to induce Penelope to 
yield.' 

'The game seems hardly worth the candle,' 
she retorted. 'And,' she added, more in her 
usual tone, * I gave you credit for self-sacrifice. 
Now it seems that you have been as selfish — 
well, as most men.' 

' My chief desire, from the first, has been to 
make Penelope my wife,' Leslie admitted. 

'Although she has not the least desire to 
marry you?' 

' I live in the hope that we shall be married 

before Darnley returns to India,' he insisted. 

'Ah,' she said, 'that depends on circum- 
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stances beyond your control. In Lancashire 
an old man lies very ill — ^Jack Pilcher's grand- 
father. He can't possibly live many weeks, 
and at his death you will probably be saved 
in spite of yourself.' 

Although her remark made Leslie exceedingly 
uncomfortable, he did not feel able to discuss 
the question.; he said good-bye a little abruptly 
and continued his way towards Marylebone 
Road. 

On reaching the hotel in Brook Street the 
next morning, Leslie saw Penelope in the act 
of coming out with Jack, who had been much 
in his mind since the previous day. She 
stopped, offering her hand cordially enough, 
*How unfortunate,' she said; *but it seemed 
to be such a lovely morning, I thought I would 
go out early.' 

* May I come with you ? ' asked Leslie, where- 
upon she seemed to show signs of embarrass- 
ment * Of course, if you would sooner I did 
not come,' he muttered, and lifting his hat, he 
had the annoyance of seeing her walk away 

with Jack. 
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*I want to go to the jeweller's in Bond 
Street/ said Penelope. * You can make your- 
self useful — you can help me choose a 
present' 

* For a man or a woman ? ' asked Jack, as they 
turned into New Bond Street. 

*Oh, for a man/ she answered, as if the 
matter had remained doubtful . until that 
moment Jack made numerous suggestions, 
and at last he proposed a scarf-pin. The pin 
took some time to choose, because whenever* 
she showed a preference Jack insisted that no 
man on earth, or at least on this island, would 
dream of wearing it His own taste seemed 
to run to horseshoes and hunting-crops, but 
eventually Penelope bought a pin set with a 
small black pearl. 

'Sir Gordon'U like that/ said Jack as they 
left the shop. *I should think it's just his 
cut' 

*It isn't for my uncle/ Penelope answered, 
'it is for Leslie.' 

'You wouldn't have caught me choosing 

if I had known ! ' Jack exclaimed in an 
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aggrieved tone. * Upon my word, Pen, you're 
a bit rough on a fellow. Besides, it begins 
to look as if things were growing serious. 
You don't mean to marry the Johnny?' he 
said. 

' Haven't I told you again and again that 
Leslie has not asked me to marry him?' she 
retorted. 

'No, but he may ask you, for all you can 
tell.' 

*Do you really think so?' she demanded 
with radiant cheeks. 

* Well,' said Jack, ' you're going the way to 
make him think you wish it.' 

Penelope turned an indignant, crimson face 
towards him. 'Jack 1 how dare you say that?' 
she cried. 

' Well, then,' said Jack, * I shouldn't give him 
the thing if I were you.' 

*I must,' she answered; 'Uncle Gordon in- 
sists on it. He offered to pay for it — ' 

' That's all right,' cried Jack. 

* But, of course, I would not let him do that,' 

said Penelope. 
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She shook hands with Jack at the door, and 
going to the sitting-room began to wonder 
when she should find an opportunity of present- 
ing the scarf-pin to Leslie. As the afternoon 
passed with no sign of him, she wondered 
whether he had been annoyed at her refusal 
(for it amounted almost to that) to allow him 
to accompany her that morning. Sir Gordon 
was dining out, and Penelope found her solitary 
meal a little miserable. At nine o'clock, how- 
ever, Leslie arrived, and for about the first 
time within her experience he looked less than 
pleased on greeting her. 

* You know,' he said presently, * I don't think 
you played the game this morning. You 
distinctly gave me the cold shoulder, and it was 
in the presence of a witness.' 

* Only Jack,' she answered. * Jack is different 
from everybody else. Besides,' she added, 
'surely I may go out for an innocent 
walk with him. You remind me of Mrs 
Farington.' 

* It is difficult to bring one's mind into focus 

sometimes,' said Leslie. * But, yes, of course, 
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you have a perfect right to go out with Pil- 
cher or anyone else.' 

* Only I don't wish to go with anyone else,' 
she rejoined. *I don't think you are very 
nice to-night. I am not sure I shall do what 
I was going to do.' 

'What were you going to do?' 
She thrust her hand into the pocket of her 
dress and brought forth the scarf-pin. 

* Only — only to give you this,' she said, and 
Leslie was somewhat carried away by a re- 
vulsion of feeling. 

' Pen ! ' he cried, ' Pen ! ' Instead of taking 
the pin he seized the hand which held it, at 
the same time leaning forward until his face 
was rather close to hers. 

'You forget!' she murmured, withdrawing 
her hand and rising impetuously. 

* Sometimes,' said Leslie, * it becomes a little 
hard to remember. But anyhow,' he added, 
*it was immensely kind of you to think of 
me.' 

* I didn't,' she returned. * It was my uncle 
who suggested it. He insisted on my giving 
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you something because you had given me so 
many presents. Of course, he doesn't under- 
stand the actual situation. That — that,' she 
added, ' is where I was going this morning, so, 
you see, I couldn't very well let you come with 
me, could I ? ' 

Leslie left the hotel about ten o'clock in his 
customary state of uncertainty. She seemed to 
blow hot and cold in a breath : one moment 
she seemed bent on almost leading him for- 
ward, the next she spared no effort to remind 
him of the temporary nature of their relation- 
ship. But for the dread of being separated 
from her finally he might have brought about 
a climax by the simple expedient of asking 
for an explanation. 

It was the day following the presentation 
of the ring that Hilma Cheshire called on 
Penelope. Hilma had been hindered from 
coming earlier by the illness of one of her 
children, a calamity before which everything 
else must yield, especially a task that possessed 
very little to attract her. She came this after- 
noon, however, and before she had been with 
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Penelope a quarter of an hour Hilma was a 
convert The first result of the visit was an 
invitation to a small and early party, to which 
Penelope, somewhat to Leslie's surprise, readily 
consented to go. 

* I wish to stand well with your sister,' she 
said. 

* Now, why ? ' he asked. 
'Because I like her,' she answered. 
Hitherto she had persistently refused to allow 

Leslie to take her out in this way, and Sir 
Gordon was as pleased by her consent as 
Munroe himself. Not so Jack, however. Jack, 
in these days, was a little apt to cavil. The 
situation must be admitted to have been some- 
what trying for him. It was not that Penelope 
had changed towards him, unless, indeed, her 
treatment had become more considerate, more 
gentle than formerly. 

*Of course,' said Jack, *you will be intro- 
duced as his fiancee and all that sort of thing. 
It will make it ever so much more difficult to 
back out And,' he added, * it's a bit rough on 
Munroe.' 
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' How very considerate you are growing ! ' 
she exclaimed. 

* He sees you going ahead of your own free 
will/ said Jack, *and no wonder if he should 
think you — ^well, that you're coming round, don't 
you know. Anyhow,' he continued, 'you'll 
soon have to make up your mind.' 

'My mind is made up,' she retorted. 

* Well,' grumbled Jack, ' the more you go in 
for this kind of thing, the harder it will be to 
break off — if you really intend to break with 
him.' 

* If I do,' she said lightly, ' I shall have to 
pretend to quarrel, you know, Jack.' 

' Pretend ! ' 

* Yes, of course,' she answered. * Why should 
I quarrel with Leslie in earnest?' 

* If I were you,' he exclaimed, ' I'd do what- 
ever you mean to do before the pace becomes 
too fast. I had another letter this morning,' 
he said abruptly. 'The poor old chap is on 
his last legs.' 

Penelope looked rather thoughtful for some 

time after Jack left her, then rising with a sigh, 
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she set forth to try on her ball dress. She 
had the satisfaction of knowing that this suited 
her perfectly, and when the evening of Hilma's 
dance arrived she stood in the middle of the 
sitting-room whilst Sir Gordon walked round 
her, confirming her own impression. Leslie, 
however, who had not seen Penelope in an 
evening frock before, stood strangely silent. 
She would have thought he was rather pained 
than pleased by her appearance, and he placed 
the white mantle over her shoulders without 
uttering a word. 

* Is anything the matter ? ' she asked when 
they were being driven in the carriage towards 
Hilma's house. 

' Nothing whatever.' 

* Because you said you intended to en- 
joy yourself to-night,' she continued, * and 
you don't seem to have begun very 
well.' 

'The fact is, I have seen a vision,' he 
said. 

* A pleasant vision ? * she asked, with a smile 

which he could not see. 
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*You know an excess of pleasure becomes 
indistinguishable from pain.' 

She laid a hand lightly on his sleeve. 
'Please don't spoil the evening/ she said, 
and he asked whether he might have the first 
dance. *Why, of course; I thought it was 
your due/ answered Penelope. 

* Until now/ he said eagerly, ' you have 
refused to admit that anything was due 
to me.' 

'Well/ she exclaimed, with a laugh, 'it is 
an exceptional occasion.' 

Leslie Munroe's conduct of late had aroused 

considerable curiosity amongst his friends : 

first the account of his elopement, then the 

announcement of his engagement, and always 

his absence from his customary haunts. 

Nobody had seen his fianc^e^ and many, 

having heard that she was coming to-night, 

felt not a little curious to see her. So that 

from the moment of her arrival at Mrs 

Cheshire's, Penelope found herself an object 

of greater interest than she had ever been 

before or had ever dreamed of being. She 
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met with congratulations everywhere, she 
danced every dance, a great many with Leslie, 
and finally she was driven home with him in 
the highest spirits, after perhaps the most 
enjoyable night of her life. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

One afternoon, a few days later, Leslie arrived 
at the hotel a little unexpectedly. He had 
hinted at a visit (the second that day) after 
dinner, and Penelope had certainly not looked 
for him this afternoon. 

* I have come,' he explained, * to ask you 
to excuse me to-night. The fact is, I have 
had a rather melancholy letter from Mrs 
Farington. She is not up to the mark, she 
says.' 

'You are not a doctor/ said Penelope, a 
little impatiently. 

* I won't go if you would sooner I stayed 
away,' he answered. 

* What nonsense ! ' she cried. ' Why should 
I care one way or the other?' 

* I think I have been a little neglectful,' 

said Leslie. * I haven't entered her house 
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since the day you left it She writes in very 
low spirits.' 

' By all means go to raise them,' she returned. 

*At one time, as you know,' he continued, 
' I used to see a good deal of your aunt' 

* Oh, yes, I know,' she answered in a rather 
significant tone. Leslie stayed half an hour 
without any further reference to Mrs Farington, 
and after he had gone Penelope seemed to 
enjoy less than her usual contentment with 
the world in general. She thought a good 
deal of Esther Farington during the evening ; 
she had not seen her aunt since she quitted 
South Audley Street, and for that matter 
she felt no particular desire to see her again. 

But Penelope's thoughts went back to her 

first days in London : she remembered Leslie's 

frequent visits to the house and her own 

girlish opinion of their (almost) impropriety. 

There could in those days have been no 

conceivable attraction but Mrs Farington, and 

yet Leslie had quite suddenly discontinued 

his visits and left Esther to herself. This 

evening as suddenly he had begun to renew 
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them, and, somewhat inconsistently, Penelope 

wondered whether his former regard for Mrs 

Farington had re-awakened, whilst at the 

same time she speculated whether he could 

turn from herself as easily when the mood 

seized him. 

Leslie, she felt constrained to admit, had 

fulfilled his preliminary promise to the letter 

in one respect: he had never said a word 

about marriage. It was true that if she 

fancied he was approaching that topic she 

always cut him short. On the other hand (she 

blushed to recollect them), there had been 

moments when, perplexed by his behaviour, 

she had been reckless enough to lead him 

on. The fact remained that Penelope felt 

abundant uncertainty of the future. No doubt 

the subterfuge had served its purpose, it had 

silenced the voice of slander, but, reasonably 

or unreasonably, Penelope often tormented 

herself by speculating as to whether Leslie 

could rest satisfied with this. Of course, there 

were many indications of his earnestness : the 

presents, and his manner on some noteworthy 
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occasions, for instance. On the other hand 
she reminded herself of his former friendship 
(to say the least) for Mrs Farington, and of 
the very slight knowledge he possessed of 
herself at the time of their extraordinary 
compact 

But the consideration which vexed her the 
most sorely in rare moments of depression, 
such as the present, was that her own conduct 
might have caused him to think less than well 
of her. Sometimes it seemed that no con- 
ceivable excuse could be sufficient to justify 
what she had done, and although Leslie had 
not ventured on the slightest familiarity (save 
of speech, perhaps), she often felt utterly 
ashamed when she realised her situation. 
And in these humours she felt capable of 
almost any extreme to expiate her lapse from 
decorum; her thoughts would turn to Jack, 
who happened to be her only confidant — to 
a certain limited degree. 

Whilst Penelope was tormenting herself at 

home, Leslie was spending a not very cheerful 

hour at South Audley Street. A glance at 
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Esther's face proved sufficient to convince 
him that she was in one of her most emotional 
moods. Her pallor was more noticeable than 
usual, and there were dark patches beneath 
her eyes which served to increase their 
brilliancy. Weariness seemed to intensify 
her customary languor, though at the moment 
of his arrival she started impulsively from her 
chair, coming to greet him with both arms 
extended. 

'How good of you to sacrifice an evening 
to me ! ' she exclaimed. * But as I told you 
in my note, I felt so miserable that I was 
bound to talk to somebody or perish. And,' 
she added, 'there is no one else.' 

*Oh, you mustn't speak as if you hadn't a 
friend in the world,' he answered, sitting down 
rather close to her side. 

* I haven't many,' she cried. * Oh, of course 
I know dozens of people. I go to their 
houses, they come here, yet there is not one 
to whom I can speak without restraint.^ 

Leslie looked into her face with a smile. 
'Still,' he hinted, 'there has been a certain 
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freedom in your intercourse now and 
then,' 

'You know what a creature of moods I 
am/ she continued. 'Perhaps this is only a 
mood too, though I feel as if I should never 
smile again.' 

'What has been happening?' Leslie asked. 

' I have seen my husband/ she answered. 
'Three days ago a doctor came to me. He 
said that he believed R^gie was dying. He 
was unconscious. The doctor had heard of 
my existence and he thought I ought to be 
told.' 

* Of course, you went' 

* I hesitated/ she said, ' but in the end, 
yes, I went I stayed by his side until this 
morning. I have not slept for three nights. 
I waited there expecting each moment to be 
his last' 

'Ishe— ' 

' Last night he took a turn for the better/ 
she explained. 'This morning the doctor 
told me he would recover.' 

•Are you returning?' asked Leslie. 
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*No,' she said. 

* I hoped there might possibly be a prospect 
of your reconciliation/ he suggested. 

Esther turned towards him with an ex- 
pression of the deepest reproach. ' How can 
you say that!' she faltered. 

*Oh, well, such things have been known to 
happen/ he returned. 

*No/ she said quietly, *I could never do 
that. But when they told me he was dying 
— why, then I couldn't stay away from him. 
Death seemed to wipe away every fault — 
nothing else could have sufficed. Strange 
thoughts came to me as I sat by his side/ 
she continued. 'The days when I first knew 
him came back again ; but I think it was 
the change in myself, rather than in him, 
that rent my heart' 

*The fact is/ said Leslie, 'you are worn 
out by want of sleep. A good night's rest 
will soon set you up again.' 

*It seems/ she cried, *that nothing will 

make life anything but empty and miserable 

henceforth. If fate had only used me differ- 
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ently— oh, I feel that I loathe m)rselfr she 
exclaimed. 

'But why?' he asked, leaning S3rmpathetic- 
ally towards her. 

'Because my conscience is not entirely 
seared yet, I suppose.' 

* You know,' said Leslie, * this sort of self- 
condemnation is a good deal worse than 
blowing one's own trumpet' 

'You think,' she answered, 'that I am just 
overwrought — a little hysterical Isn't that 
rather materialistic of you? I feel like a 
drunkard in an interval of sobriety. The 
usual excitement is lulled. I am able to 
look about me, to realise the creature I have 
become. I torment myself with the fear that 
as I sat watching for Reggie to die, I actually 
wished for his death — ^that I sank to that! 
How could I be other than — ^than pleased at 
the prospect of freedom ? ' 

Mrs Farington continued in the same strain 

for some time longer, and Leslie spared no 

effort to console her. It was by no means 

the first time he had seen her in a similar 
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mood, and now the friendly intimacy which 
had previously existed between them seemed 
to be reawakened. It had struck half-past 
eleven when he left South Audley Street. 
One result of the evening was that Esther 
became more antagonistic than ever to the 
idea of his marriage to Penelope. She hoped 
vainly that Leslie would come again, but 
her only visitor, a week later, was Jack 
Pilcher. 

Jack looked greatly changed since she had 
seen him last. Not only was he much better 
dressed, in the very deepest mourning, wear- 
ing a frock-coat and carrying a glossy silk 
hat, with a deep band, in his hand, but he 
seemed to have put on also an air of increased 
importance. His voice, too, sounded deeper, 
though he strove in vain to look as solemn 
as the occasion demanded. 

*I suppose you saw the announcement of 

my poor old grandfather's death in the 

papers?' said Jack, offering his right hand 

to Esther. 

*No, I haven't seen a newspaper for days,' 
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she answered. ' Am I to congratulate you ? ' 
she asked. 

'Four thousand a year/ said Jack, 'only 
every farthing of it is tied up. I can't 
handle a shilling without the consent of my 
trustees.' 

' That is an additional subject for congratula- 
tion/ Mrs Farington answered. 'Otherwise it 
wouldn't take you long to get rid of it, 
would it?' 

' I'm not quite such a fool as people think/ 
said Jack, with a confident manner. 'Every 
dog has his day, they say^— well, mine has 
come at last I have got a chance, and I 
don't intend to lose any time.' 

'Your confidence is admirable/ she ex- 
claimed. 'But you must remember that 
Leslie Munroe has a kind of energy of 
position. It may be these two began in 
jest ; still, that's no reason why they shouldn't 
end in earnest' 

'Oh, of course Munroe's in earnest/ said 

Jack. 'There's not the slightest doubt about 

him/ 
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*Is there any doubt about Penelope?' she 
demanded. 

* Well— rather!' 

*What makes you so splendidly positive?' 

*She asked me not to breathe a word. I 
promised not to tell a living soul,' said Jack, 
* but of course it doesn't matter, now that the 
bubble is going to burst You see,' he added, 
*it's been a complete take-in from first to 
last.' 

*A take-in?' 

*A regular sell, you know,* said Jack, 'all 
a fraud. You remember the circumstances — ' 

* I don't imagine I shall ever forget them ! ' 
exclaimed Esther. 

'Well,' he continued, 'in order to satisfy 
Darnley and to shut people's mouths, Munroe 
suggested that he and Pen should pose before 
the outside world as an engaged couple, while 
all the time it was quite understood between 
themselves there was to be no idea of 
marriage.* 

Mrs Farington stood for a few moments 

staring mutely into Jack's face. His own 
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confidence was so immense that it became 
difficult not to be aflfected by it. *Do you 
mean to tell me/ she demanded, *that they 
have been simply — simply making fools of us 
all this time?' 

* That's about it,' he answered, 'though, 
mind you, it's been precious rough on 
me.' 

* Penelope could actually allow Leslie to go 
backward and forward to Brook Street, to 
take her out and introduce her to people — 
who told you this?' she cried. 

*Why, Pen, of course,' he cried gleefully. 
* Nobody else could have told me — nobody 
else knew. She let it out the very next day. 
I am the only one who had a glimmering of 
an idea.' 

'Odd to select you for her confidant,' said 
Esther, thoughtfully. 

*Yes, wasn't it?' asked Jack, with a broad 
grin. 

* Still,' Mrs Farington exclaimed, ' the situa- 
tion must be full of pitfalls.' 

'Munroe has tumbled in and Pen hasn't,' 
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Jack insisted. *If she had fallen in, she 
would scarcely have told me, would she?' 

* She told you some time ago. You cannot 
tell what has happened to her since.' 

* Oh, yes, I can,' was the confident answer, 
* because I see her two or three times a week, 
and she often talks about things.' 

'What things?' asked Esther. 

* Well, sometimes I have thought she was 
letting the fellow go a little too far, you see. 
I just warned her. Women look at that kind 
of thing so differently. I have given Pen one 
or two hints, and it was only the other week 
we were discussing how she should bring 
about the end.' 

*She talked to you about that?' 

* Why, of course.' 

* Oh, she must have been playing with you ! 
She was answering a fool according to his 
folly. You have been egregiously imposed 
upon.' 

* Not I,' he insisted with the confidence 

which nothing seemed capable of impairing 

to-day. 'She said she should pretend to 
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get up a quarrel and settle Munroe that 
way.' 

'I shall feel curious to hear how you get 
along/ she said when Jack rose, and after he 
had left the house she speculated wistfully 
concerning all he had told her. At least it 
must be true that Leslie and Penelope had 
arrived at some private understanding: there 
seemed to be no doubt about that. Unless 
he had been already in love with her niece, 
however, Mrs Farington could not understand 
his entering into the intrigfue, whilst Penelope's 
conduct entirely perplexed her, assuming that 
Jack Pilcher's confidence was not misplaced. 
If Penelope cared for Jack, how on earth 
could she have acted as she had done? 

But whatever success Jack might meet with, 

Esther perceived a chance of putting an end 

to the existing state of affairs. The deceit 

had been practised upon everybody, with the 

exception of Jack; but especially on Sir 

Gordon Darnley, the last man in the world 

to tolerate such an imposture. 

Esther remembered Sir Gordon's eagerness 
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for the engagement, and she could conceive 
that he had put a good deal of pressure on 
Penelope. If once he knew of this reserva- 
tion; that although Leslie and Penelope had 
appeared to enter into an engagement, they 
had never intended it to end in marriage, 
his wrath would be something to avoid. He 
would certainly bring Leslie to the point, the 
only question being whether Munroe desired 
anything more ardently. Then, however, there 
was Penelope, who, according to Jack, who 
ought to know, was languishing for love of 
himself. 

On the whole, Esther came to the conclusion 
that the odds were distinctly in her favour 
and that it would be politic to enlighten Sir 
Gordon concerning what had been going on 
behind his back. Esther believed, without 
anything approaching certainty, that Sir 
Gordon would shower reproaches on Leslie, 
with the result that Munroe would express 
his willingness to marry Penelope immedi- 
ately. But Penelope, on being taken to task, 

would decline Leslie's offer with thanks. If 
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this did not happen, Jack was ^regiously 
mistaken, whereas Esther's own observation 
had served to convince her that Penelope 
intended to marry Pilcher sooner or later. 
And a powerful argument in Jack's favour 
was the fact that she had told him, and him 
only, of the real state of affairs. 
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Jack Pilcher had not enlightened Mrs 
Farington as to the method he intended to 
employ to put an end to the present situation. 
He had, in fact, not as yet decided how to 
act; nor did he come to a decision until after 
dinner the same evening. 

It was exceedingly pleasant to be able to 
dine where one liked, to be driven to the 
restaurant in a hansom, and to order wine 
without regard to its cost. Nobody could 
have appreciated the improved circumstances 
more thoroughly than Jack, who revelled in 
his new affluence and felt that the world lay 
at his feet. 

By the time he had dined sumptuously, 
drunk an unaccustomed bottle of wine, and 
smoked a cigar, he had made up his mind. 
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His scheme appeared audacious, but he liked 
it none the less on that account He was, 
perhaps, a little carried away, a little puffed 
up, by his recent good fortune, and he may 
have been what schoolboys describe as some- 
what *too fast' 

In spite of an occasional temptation to wish 
that Leslie Munroe had never been bom, Jack 
held a high opinion of him. Once bring home 
to his mind all the facts of the case, and the 
matter would be practically decided. Jack 
concluded that if Leslie were convinced that 
Penelope desired to marry the lover of her 
childhood, he would immediately withdraw his 
own false claim. 

Jack set forth soon after breakfast the 

following morning, and with a self-confidence 

that was almost brutal made his way to Leslie's 

flat Having pressed the button of the electric 

bell, he was confronted by Mrs Bullock, who 

said that Mr Munroe did not see anybody in 

the morning. Jack persisted that, his business 

being of the most urgent and important nature, 

Mr Munroe would be sure to make an excep- 
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tion in his favour, and so Mrs Bullock consented 
to take in his name. 

Leslie was seated at his writing-table with a 
pipe in his mouth correcting proof-sheets, and 
on hearing that Pilcher was at the door he felt, 
uncomfortably, as if something was about to 
happen to which he had long looked forward. 
He had, of course, heard from Penelope of the 
improvement in Jack's circumstances; he had 
observed her delight at Pilcher*s good fortune, 
at a time when she happened to be treating 
himself with more than ordinary coldness. 

It happened, unfortunately, that old Mr 
Pilcher had died about the same time that 
Leslie had been summoned and had gone to 
South Audley Street. Since the evening 
Leslie spent with Mrs Farington on that 
occasion Penelope had become distinctly less 
cordial, and in comparison with her behaviour 
on the evening of Hilma's dance her coolness 
was the more palpable. 

Leslie pushed away his proof-sheets, laid 
aside his pipe, and rose as Jack entered the 
room. 
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* I hope I am not disturbing you, Munroe/ 
said Jack, in his new and more lordly manner. 

* Oh, well/ answered Leslie, * I don't usually 
let anyone in at this time, but I think you said 
your business was important' 

^Yes, it is,' exclaimed Jack, placing his hat 
on the table beside Leslie's type- writer. * The 
fact is, I want to speak to you about a 
rather delicate matter — about Penelope, you 
know.' 

* I'm not sure I care to discuss Penelope with 
you or anyone,' said Leslie. * Sit down,' he 
added, and as Jack took a chair, Leslie half sat 
upon, half leaned against, the writing-table. 

*Oh, it's all rot to say you won't discuss 
Penelope with me ! ' cried Jack, with a shake of 
the head which seemed a little contemptuous, 
* because I've known all about it from the first. 
Pen told me.' 

* What did she tell you ? ' asked Leslie, with 
difficulty disguising his consternation. 

* Why, that the whole thing was a fraud, of 
course. She said neither of you intended any- 
thing — anything serious by it, and that it was 
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to come to an end before Darnley went back 
to Calcutta.' 

It was a complete surprise for Leslie and 
somewhat of a disillusioning. He had believed 
that the secret was between themselves, just as 
he had hoped it might never become necessary 
to publish it, hoped that this false engagement 
would become a real one, as certain counter- 
feited diseases have a tendency to afflict the 
actors in earnest. That Penelope should have 
confided in Pilcher seemed ominous, and Leslie 
failed at the moment to realise that she might 
have spoken impulsively, to regret her candour 
afterwards. He did not take account of the 
fact that since Mrs Darnley's death Jack had 
been Penelope's most intimate friend, and 
especially Leslie forgot that she was a girl 
of eighteen, who might on occasion easily act 
inconsistently or even unwisely. 

'When did Penelope tell you that?' he 
demanded. 

'The first time we met after — the day after 
you fixed the thing up,' said Jack. * I can tell 

you that it's been infernally rough on me,* he 
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continued, 'but I daresay you know how 
handicapped I've been. Until just lately I 
was devilish hard up. Come to that, I always 
have been hard up— ever since I left school. 
But, anyhow, I have come into four thousand a 
year, and I needn't tell you that makes all the 
difference.' 

'To me?' asked Leslie. 

•Why, yes.' 

•How is that?' 

'You see,' said Jack, thrusting his hands 

deep in his trousers pockets and sprawling 

out his legs, • I've known Pen almost all my 

life, only, as I say, my hands have been so 

confoundedly tied. You remember when she 

was staying with your friend Mrs Farington. 

Mrs Farington was always rowing her. Well, 

that was about me. She wanted me to promise 

not to meet Pen till Sir Gordon came home, 

but, of course, I wasn't going to give myself 

away like that Then she tackled Pen and 

asked her to cold-shoulder me, but Pen 

wouldn't do that either. That's why she 

bolted, you know, because Mrs Farington 
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wanted to interfere between us. Then there 
was that beastly business at Dover ; not that 
I blame you exactly — ' 
'Thank you/ muttered Leslie. 

* I daresay/ Jack continued, with a magnani- 
mous air, ' I might have done the same in 
your place. Still, you can guess how deucedly 
unpleasant it must have been to me, seeing 
Pen engaged, as she called it, to a chap she 
didn't care a hang for, while my tongue was 
tied. But my tongue is not tied now, and 
that's why I've come this morning. I think 
it's about time there was an end to this 
nonsense.' 

*Oh, yes/ said Leslie. 

* Penelope hates the idea of going on as she 
is doing/ Jack insisted. 

*Did she tell you that also?' 
'There are precious few things she doesn't 
tell me,' was the answer. 

* I want exactly to understand/ said Leslie. 

*Did Penelope ask you to speak to 

me?' 

' She didn't exactly ask me, not in so many 
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words, but she's said enough to tell me that 
she'll be most awfully pleased to get the thing 
settled.' 

'Still, she does not know you have come 
here this morning?' 

' Not this morning,' said Jack, fully intending 
to keep precisely to the facts of the case; 
believing, indeed, that these were amply suffi- 
cient for his purpose. ' You see,' he continued, 
'I didn't want to say a word before things 
were arranged. I've got Sir Gordon to think 
of. If he hadn't made matters unpleasant, she 
would never have entered into that arrange- 
ment with you. She told me that. If she 
throws you over now she will still get into 
hot water. We don't wish that, either of us. 
What I propose is that you shall back out,' 
said Jack, regarding Leslie with all the coolness 
in the world. 

* I see,' answered Leslie. * And when I shall 
have backed out, what is to be the next 
step?' 

' Why, then I shall come forward. Anyhow, 

it will only anticipate things a few weeks; 
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Penelope intends to pick a quarrel with you 
before Damley starts to India.' 

*Did she tell you she intended to pick a 
quarrel with me?' asked Leslie. 

'Yes, she told me that/ said Jack; 'but/ 
he added conscientiously, *you mustn't think 
she really wants to have a row, only she said 
that would be the best way to bring matters 
to a climax.' 

'As everything has evidently been cut and 
dried between you,' Leslie exclaimed, * I don't 
quite see the necessity for this trouble on 
your part: why not have left Penelope to 
take the initiative — to pick a quarrel with me, 
in fact?' 

' For one reason,' said Jack, without a blush, 
* I'm anxious there sha'n't be any more delay. 
You can understand that; you must see how 
I feel about it. And then, if she threw you 
over, now that I've come into my coin — well, 
it would be just as good as inviting me to 
come forward.' 

'Upon my word/ cried Leslie, 'that seems 

scarcely necessary.' 
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'Still,' said Jack, crossing his l^;s, 'you 
know what women are.' 

* I don't make the least pretence to under- 
stand them,' Leslie answered. ' So,' he added, 
*to come to the point, you wish me to take 
immediate steps to set Penelope at liberty, 
and you believe she is pining to be free?' 

' I can take my oath of that' 

* Well,' said Leslie, standing upright, ' I shall 
think over what you say.' 

Jack rose slowly and stood staring full into 
Leslie's face. 

*I don't see what there is to think over,' 
he exclaimed. * I have told you exactly how 
things stand You know that Pen has been — 
well, that she has cared for me ever so long 
you know that if she hadn't she would never 
have left South Audley Street, and then this 
wretched arrangement of yours would never 
have been proposed. Upon my word,' he said 
in an aggrieved tone, *I should have thought 
that would have been enough for any man.' 

' I shall think about it,' Leslie repeated, and 

as he spoke he opened the door. *A jolly 
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morning,' he remarked as Jack crossed the 
threshold, and then, shutting his door again 
as Mrs Bullock let Jack out of the flat, Leslie 
took his pipe from the writing-table and filled 
it. 

The circumstantial evidence seemed to bear 
out Pilcher's statements. Penelope had obvi- 
ously not only enlightened him concerning the 
peculiar nature of her engagement, but had 
discussed with her confidant the best method 
of bringing it to an end. Leslie could not 
blame Penelope, even if he had been in the 
least inclined to blame anybody but himself 
She had acted only as he had counselled her 
to act: his suggestion had been to main- 
tain the appearance of an ordinary engaged 
couple, with the special proviso that she should 
remain at liberty to put an end to the arrange- 
ment before Sir Gordon started to India — if 
she wished to do so. But he had hoped that 
nothing of this kind would be necessary until 
now Jack had convinced him. 

Leslie perceived that if Penelope had been 
in love with Jack from the first (as Mrs 
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Farington always insisted) he had perhaps 
not done well in trying to divert her affec- 
tion. But, as a matter of fact, Leslie had 
not attempted to do this; and if he had 
been quite convinced that she had bestowed 
her heart upon Pilcher, he would not have 
entered into what that young man must 
regard as a sort of conspiracy. 

Notwithstanding his bitter disappointment, 
Leslie's supreme consideration was to ex- 
tricate Penelope from a difficult situation as 
painlessly as possible. After all, this was 
merely the d^noAment of which Mrs Faring- 
ton had frequently warned him. It was, 
indeed, the end which Leslie had often 
dreaded of late. Although he had endeavoured 
not to believe that Penelope regarded Jack 
other than as a friend, he had never perfectly 
succeeded, and he had looked forward appre- 
hensively to the day (which now had come) 
when Pilcher's tongue, as he said, should be 
loosened. 

Though at times Leslie could have sworn 

that Penelope was beginning to entertain a 
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more than merely friendly regard for himself, 
at other times she showed a different face. 
She had frequently nipped in the bud his 
tentative advances. Disposed by the de- 
spondent mood in which Jack had left him 
to see every piece of evidence at its worst, 
Leslie could not resist the conclusion that 
his experiment had proved a failure, and 
that, after all, he could not do much better 
than Pilcher had suggested and ' back out* 

But he did not wish to act impulsively at 
this crisis. As he smoked his second pipe 
he seriously tried to arrive at the most 
sensible line of action, and the result was 
that he decided to do nothing hastily. A 
few days more or less could make no vital 
difference. He would humour himself as far 
as to go two or three times more to Har- 
tock's Hotel, he would observe Penelope 
closely, and then he would determine how 
to act. 
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Having made up her mind to open Sir 

Gordon Darnley's eyes as soon as possible, 

the only thing that remained for Esther to 

do was to find an opportunity. She had 

not visited Hartock's Hotel as yet, but she 

might have done so to-day if she had not 

felt sure that Penelope would be at home, 

and in her niece's presence her self-imposed 

task was obviously difficult of fulfilment 

It occurred to her that she had heard which 

club Sir Gordon the most frequented, and 

accordingly (about the time Jack was leaving 

Leslie's flat) Mrs Farington set forth to walk 

in that direction. She passed the building 

twice, however, without seeing him, and finally 

returned to South Audley Street with her 

purpose still unaccomplished. After luncheon 

she took the same direction again — it was 
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easy to make the excuse of shopping in the 
neighbourhood — and this time she gained her 
object. She had passed the club once in 
vain, then she spent half an hour at a shop, 
and on her way home almost ran against 
Sir Gordon as he came forth. 

* Well/ she said, after an exchange of greet- 
ings, *you will soon be thinking of your 
departure, I suppose. So that this subterfuge 
of an engagement will come to an end.' 

'Subterfuge!' exclaimed Sir Gordon. *Why 
do you call it a subterfuge? It is nothing of 
the kind.' 

*That is how those young people regard it,' 
she said, * Surely you didn't think Penelope 
could be cajoled into that sort of thing ! ' 

*She was sensible enough to be guided by 
one who is old enough to know better than 
herself.' 

*Well,' said Esther, 'I possessed the ad- 
vantage of age, if it is ever an advantage, 
but Penelope distinctly declined to be guided 
by me.' 

* Ah, there's a way of setting about things,' 
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cried Sir Gordon as they walked down Pall 
Mall t(^ether. 'A little tact goes a long 
way.' 

'On the whole,' Mrs Farington retorted, 
'she displayed more tact than I gave her 
credit for. She was placed in a difficult 
position. As I tried to impress upon you, 
she had been in love with Jack Pilcher before 
she left off pinafores, and you insisted she 
should marry another man for whom she 
did not care a straw. No doubt they have 
played their cards extremely well, because I 
imagine you have kept your eyes open, yet 
you have never suspected they were laughing 
at you all the time.' 

' I permit no one to laugh at me,' said Sir 
Gordon, a little fussily. 

* Of course not Nobody likes to be laughed 
at if he can prevent it. But it must have 
been extremely amusing for them.' 

Then Esther thought she might, having 

carefully prepared the ground, tell the tale 

she had been leading up to. At first Sir 

Gordon refused to believe that any such 
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duplicity could be possible where Penelope 
was concerned. He insisted that Mrs Faring- 
ton was making a mistake, whereupon she 
admitted a human liability to error, but 
suggested that Sir Gordon should make a 
point of asking those most concerned whether 
she had told him the truth or not. 

*That you may be quite certain I shall 
do,' he exclaimed, and Mrs Farington shook 
hands with him and took a hansom home, 
well satisfied with her day's work. Fortune 
seemed to favour her to-day, for on alighting 
at her own door she saw Leslie approaching 
the house, not with any intention to enter it. 
A single glance at his face told Esther that 
something untoward had befallen, and she 
wondered whether Jack had already got to 
work, and if so in what direction. 

'Come in and let me give you some tea,' 

she said as he stopped. 'Now,' she cried, 

* don't say "no" — I see the word on your 

lips. You need not stay five minutes. Take 

compassion on my loneliness, Leslie. Come,' 

she added, leading the way into the hall. 
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*So/ she continued, when they were in the 
drawing-room and afternoon tea had been 
brought in, * the course of — shall I say ? — ^true 
love isn't running smoothly. Oh, you need 
not deny it, I can read your face like a 
book/ 

* Still, sympathy is necessary to understand- 
ing,' he answered. 

' No, no, Leslie,' she said quickly, ' I have 
never been unsympathetic to any interest of 
yours — I never could be. But one can't blind 
one's self. I think,* she continued, *it is one 
of the most difficult things in this world.' 

'What is?' he asked. 

*To see one — one's friend, with whom one 
wishes to be pleasant and encouraging and 
sympathetic, bent on a pursuit which can 
only end in his undoing. How often have I 
not warned you that as soon as Jack Pilcher 
was in a position to marry, Penelope would 
jump at the chance of becoming his wife? 
Is that what has been happening?' she asked. 

Leslie turned a haggard face towards her, 

and offered his right hand in farewell without 
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speaking. But as he continued his way to 
Brook Street, Esther's words, though they 
told him nothing new, had an extremely 
depressing efFect. They seemed in some 
mysterious way to confirm his own worst 
conviction, so that he entered Penelope's 
presence more despondently than he had 
ever done before. She too, as he caught a 
glimpse of her face, appeared somewhat pen- 
sive, though she greeted him with all her 
usual friendliness. 

*You are later than usual,' she said. 'I 
had begun to wonder whether you were 
coming. I did not wait for my tea, but I 
will ring for some more.' 

^I met Mrs Farington outside her door,' he 
explained, 'and she insisted on taking me in.' 

*But I suppose very little insistence was 
necessary,' said Penelope, 'though she doesn't 
seem to have had a cheering effect upon you. 
What is the matter to-day?' 

*Oh, nothing.' 

* That isn't quite candid,' she returned. * It 

is easy to see that something is bothering 
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you. Won't the plot come right?' she 
asked with a smile. 

'No/ he answered, 'the whole thing's about 
as wrong as it could be.' 

'I have just been rejoicing with one who 
rejoiced/ said Penelope, 'and I am quite pre- 
pared to mourn with one who mourns.' 

'You have been rejoicing with Pilcher!' 
Leslie exclaimed, and he could not help 
wondering whether Jack had told her about 
his interview of that morning. Whilst Pene- 
lope continued to speak, the question was 
buzzing in his mind: Did she know what 
Jack had said to him? Had they talked the 
matter over together, so that Penelope was 
waiting for him to speak the word which 
would set her free? 

'Why, yes* she said, 'Jack has been raised 
at a bound from — well, I might almost say 
from poverty to affluence. He is the proud 
— ^the very proud — possessor of four thousand 
pounds a year, you know.' 

'Enough to enable him to gritify every 

desire/ answered Leslie. 
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*Then he must be an extremely for- 
tunate young man,' cried Penelope, flushing 
warmly. 

Leslie had come with the intention of ob- 
serving Penelope coolly, of watching for any 
indication in favour of Pilcher or himself; but 
he had perhaps never been less capable of 
acting deliberately in his life. 

* I hope,' he said, rising and coming to 
Penelope's side, 'that the last month has not 
been entirely disagreeable to you.' 

'Oh, not entirely.' 

'A little disagreeable then?' 

' I suppose it has been rather mixed,' she 
answered, 'like most months. And for you,' 
she added after a slight hesitation, 'has it 
been a good time for you?' 

* The very best I ever spent. I shall always 
look back upon it as the brightest spot in 
my life.' 

'Why the brightest?' she demanded. 'You 
can't tell how many better months and years 
may be in store for you.' 

' My imagination won't soar so high,' he re- 
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turned, and standing with one hand on the 
back of her chair for some moments Leslie 
remained silent Penelope, too, seemed to 
have nothing to say. She recognised the 
unusual note of melancholy in his voice, and 
it was difficult not to suspect that something 
out of the common way was about to happen. 
She perceived that a day must come when 
Leslie would either ask her in all seriousness 
to be his wife, or when he would bid her 
farewell. She hoped, as she believed, that he 
would ask her to become his wife, but she 
could not tell for certain. The doubt, slight 
as it might be, made her unusually self-con- 
scious, her chief desire being to pay him in 
his own coin. If he loved her, why, in that 
case there was a wealth of love for him in 
return; but if he intended to shake hands 
and to withdraw, then she would say farewell 
with a smiling face, whatever the effort might 
cost her. 

So the two were silent for what appeared 
a long time, Penelope leaning back in her 
chair, Leslie's hand on its rail, when presently, 
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on the impulse of the moment, without warn- 
ing, he stooped and pressed his lips to her 
hair. 

Penelope started abruptly to her feet, turn- 
ing to confront him with a crimson face. He 
saw tears in her eyes, her bosom rose and 
fell quickly, she held back her head with 
something of the defiant air which char- 
acterised her, and as he was on the point 
of stepping forward the door opened to admit 
Sir Gordon Darnley. 

Sir Gordon closed the door in his usual 
methodical way, walked to the empty fire- 
place, and placing his hands behind him, 
stood regarding the somewhat excited 
pair. 

* I hoped to catch you, Munroe,* he snapped 
out. * I have something to say to you.' 
Penelope, eager to be alone for a few minutes, 
walked towards the door, but Sir Gordon 
called her back. * Don't go. Pen,' he cried. 
'What I have to say concerns you equally 
with Munroe. I am led to understand,' Sir 

Gordon continued, *that you two have been 
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making a fool of me all this time. That is 
a thing I never allow anybody to do with 
impunity.' 

' I am not aware that you have been made 
a fool of/ said Leslie. 

*I understand/ Sir Gordon returned, 'that 
there has been a private understanding be- 
tween you.' 

* Why, yes/ said Leslie, * there usually is one 
in our circumstances.' 

* That while I have been looking forward to 
the day when you would be married, you have 
both been agreed that nothing of the kind 
was ever to take place.* 

Penelope, not by any means for the first 
time, bitterly regretted that she had confided 
the secret to Jack. She rightly supposed 
that he had told Mrs Farington, and that 
Esther had maliciously informed Sir Gordon. 
But not imagining for a moment that Jack 
had spoken to Leslie on the subject, she 
assumed that he heard now for the first time 
of what he might regard as a positive breach 

of faith. She looked for an expression from 
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him of, at the least, surprise; but his face 
appeared quite, impassive. 

*It is impossible to deny that something of 
the kind is the fact,' he said slowly. 

Sir Gordon turned angrily to his niece. 
'What have you to say about this?' he de- 
manded. * I presume you have some explana- 
tion. I have been treated shamefully. I learnt 
the truth only by the merest chance, and why 
you should have kept me in ignorance, sur- 
passes my power of imagination/ 

Still Leslie's face told Penelope nothing. 
She glanced from it to her uncle's, and per- 
ceived that the crisis of her life had come. 
She reminded herself that she required all her 
courage and self-possession, all her strength, 
to conquer the agitation which threatened to 
overwhelm her. Each word seemed weighted 
with extraordinary import to her future, con- 
cerning which, even now, she could feel nothing 
approaching certainty. 

* Is anything to be gained by going into 
all this?' asked Leslie. He felt not a little 
at a loss, in consequence of the turn events 
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had taken. Sir Gordon had forced his hand, 
and in the present circumstances he most dis- 
pense with that talk with Penelope which 
was to clear the air and prevent any possi- 
bility of misunderstanding or cross-purposes. 
If he had had only himself to consider, he 
would quickly have settled the question, but 
he had to think of Penelope. 

'I am not the man to sit down quietly 
under an injury/ said Sir Gordon. * You have 
come here daily for a month or longer, you 
have taken advantage of the situation — ' 

* No, no,' cried Leslie, ' I have done nothing 
of the kindr 

*You have degraded my niece — ' 

'Not for an instant!' 

*You have been amusing yourself at her 
expense. You knew that if I had had the 
slightest inkling of your purpose I should not 
have permitted your visits for a single 
day.' 

* After all,' said Leslie, * we carried out your 

wishes in the only possible way. You could 

scarcely expect Penelope to consent to marry 
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a man of whom she knew nothing. It is true 
I suggested that we should dissemble — ' 

'Upon my life!' exclaimed Sir Gordon, *I 
can't understand how any decent girl could 
do such a thing.' 

'I hope,' said Leslie, turning to Penelope 
as she stood with her eyes lowered, *I hope 
you have nothing to regret' 

* Anyhow,' cried Sir Gordon, before she had 
time to speak, *this sort of thing has lasted 
long enough. I am going to put a straight 
question to you, Munroe, and I intend to 
have a straight answer. Now, you will do 
one thing or the other: You will marry Pene- 
lope immediately, or you will give me your 
word never to see her again; come, which 
is it to be?' 

If he expressed his willingness to marry her 

and she refused, as, in consequence of his 

interview with Jack, Leslie believed she would 

do. Sir Gordon would give her no peace. If 

they were destined to part, Leslie wished the 

fateful word to come from himself. But he 

deeply regretted the necessity to utter it in 
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these circumstances. Whilst he had hardly a 
doubt on the subject, and Jack's assertion 
was confirmed by his own fears, Leslie per- 
ceived that he might be mistaken yet 
Although he r^arded the matter as almost 
certain, still there seemed to be just a loop- 
hole (a very narrow one) for hope. 

* Don't you think,' he said, ' that the question 
should rather be put to Penelope?' and he 
turned towards her with a smile which seemed 
cruelly inappropriate. 

* You would shift the blame to the woman ! ' 
exclaimed Sir Gordon. 

*It is not a matter for blame,' answered 
Leslie. *Your primary object was not so 
much to find a husband for Penelope as to 
silence the scandal. That, you'll admit, we 
accomplished/ 

'I have no desire to discuss the question,' 
Sir Gordon impatiently retorted ; ' I have 
asked you a plain question and I wish for 
an equally plain answer. Is it your inten- 
tion to marry Penelope now — at once — as 

soon as arrangements can be made?' 
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Leslie looked at Penelope as she stood pal- 
pitating ; as far as he could judge, it might 
be with anger, shame, or anxiety. Never 
had she seemed so desirable as now. He 
felt that it was beyond him to give her up 
without going to the bottom of the question. 
Before he withdrew he would remove every 
chance of misunderstanding. He would state 
his case from the outset, and if there was 
the slightest hope for him, she would be 
enabled to give him some word or sign. He 
would explain to Sir Gordon that in the be- 
ginning there had been, indeed, no intention 
of marriage, on Penelope's side at the least, 
and in continuing he would so formulate his 
words that she should know beyond a doubt, 
not only that he was willing to make her his 
wife, but that his entire future happiness de- 
pended upon that result. And, now it had 
come to the point, Leslie was almost disposed 
to run the risk of betraying the state of his 
feelings to Sir Gordon rather than allow the 
chance of misunderstanding. 

* There has been, as you suggested,' he began, 
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'this private understanding between us» and 
yet, perhaps, we have not quite succeeded in 
understanding each other. . It was certainly 
agreed in the beginning that there was to be 
no idea of our marriage — * 

'That has always been understood/ cried 
Penelope, her only desire at that moment 
being to show an indifference equal to what 
she believed to be his own. 

It was the most critical moment of her life. 
Her worst fear was realised. With perfect 
calmness Leslie was able to explain away 
any serious intention. That his words had 
this meaning Penelope never doubted, and 
her intense wish was to bear herself valiantly 
and on no account whatever to allow him to 
suspect that she regarded the affair more 
seriously than he did. 

Leslie looked into her face for a moment 

as she stood with her head thrown back, her 

eyes dangerously bright ; he drew in his upper 

lip between his teeth, and told himself that 

it would be quite unnecessary to continue his 

explanation. He took his cue from her. 
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* Then/ exclaimed Sir Gordon, violently, * I 
am to understand you decline to marry my 
niece ? ' 

* It is not a question of declining/ said Leslie. 

* Then what the deuce — * 

*Oh, please!' cried Penelope, and she drew 
Leslie's ring from her finger. 

' Is that necessary ? ' he asked, as she held it 
towards him. 

' If you wait a few minutes/ she said, * I 
will fetch the other things.* She stepped to 
the door the instant Leslie took the ring, 
thankful to be alone, if only for a few minutes. 

* Upon my soul,' said Sir Gordon, * you have 
not acted well, Munroe!' 

* At all events/ answered Leslie, * I have 
served your purpose. The libel is forgotten, and 
Penelope will be able to act as she pleases.' 

As he ceased speaking she opened the door, 
carrying a small parcel which contained every 
present he had given her, with the exception 
of the books. Though her eyes looked some- 
what red, she handed Leslie the parcel with 

the faintest of smiles. 
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'Now/ he said, quite in his usual manner, 
'what do you imagine I am to do with all 
this rubbish?' She laughed a little con- 
strainedly, and whilst both had been dissem- 
bling for some weeks past, their behaviour 
had never been so completely misleading as 
now. 

Leslie held forth his hand and she gave 
him hers, longing to put an end to this terrible 
anti-climax, lest her strength should give way 
first. 

* Good-bye,' he said. 

* Good-bye — I think I ought to thank you — ' 
*What have you to thank me for?' 

* I can't forget — however deeply I may regret 
all that has happened — I can't forget that you 
entered into it entirely for my sake.' 

*Well,' said Leslie, quietly, 'that's true 
enough. On the whole, you must think of 
me as kindly as you can. Good-bye, Pen.' 

* Good-bye,' she faltered, and with a word 

to Sir Gordon, Leslie left the room. As 

the door closed Penelope hastened to the 

window, and sitting down behind one of the 
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flimsy curtains remained staring into the street. 
She was still in this attitude when Sir Gordon 
came to her side. 

* Mind you, Pen,' he said, * I don't think 
you've acted well,' but she rose, silencing him 
with a hasty gesture. 

* Oh, please don't begin to lecture me now ! ' 
she cried. 'I have as much as I can endure 
for one day!' And with that she hastened 
to the door, whilst Sir Gordon stared after 
her with an intensely bewildered expression. 
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Leslie left Hartock's Hotel without a doubt 
concerning the state of Penelope's heart. The 
actual farewell had, indeed, been not without 
a certain kind of emotion, and he would not 
have denied that she entertained a mitigated 
regard for him. If Jack Pilcher had not been 
the first in the field, she might have grown to 
love him ; as it was, she probably looked upon 
him as one of her friends. 

But her manner, when she interrupted what 
he had intended to be a long and complete 
explanation of his wishes, left him no room to 
doubt that she had taken him exactly at his 
word, that she had regarded the * engagement * 
as a purely temporary arrangement, to be 
ended at her pleasure. 

Well, the world seemed suddenly to have 

become a very desolate place, and his first 
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impulse was to get away from that part of 
it which was the most familiar. His former 
roving instinct reawakened, and before he 
reached his flat he had decided to turn his 
back on England for some time to come. 

He lost no time in making his arrangements. 
The tenancy of his rooms would expire in 
September; until then he arranged to leave 
Mr and Mrs Bullock in charge. He would 
ask Hilma to look after a few of his most 
valued possessions; and as to the remainder, 
he instructed a house-agent about their sale. 
The farewell visit to his sister was not an 
agreeable experience; she seemed completely 
taken by surprise, and whilst not venturing 
to dispute his opinion concerning Penelope, 
she confessed that her own observation had 
led to a totally different one. 

*I like the girl/ she said, *and I hope you 
are not making as great a mistake in ending 
your engagement as you undoubtedly made 
in beginning it' 

After an attempt to dissuade him from 

leaving England, she called in the children to 
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bid their uncle good-bye, and herself said 
farewell with many tears. Leslie had de- 
termined that Hilma should be the only person 
to be favoured with a personal interview, but 
as he walked away from her house early on 
the afternoon following his interview with 
Penelope he remembered Mrs Faringtoa After 
a little hesitation he changed his mind and 
turned his steps towards South Audley Street, 
Esther had been looking eagerly for news 
as to the progress of events, expecting, how- 
ever, that this would come from Jack. Her 
initial satisfaction at receiving another visit 
from Leslie so soon after the last, putting her 
in mind of old times, as she exclaimed, was 
quickly mitigated by the unemotional an- 
nouncement of his impending departure. His 
manner was sufficient to convince her that he 
had broken with Penelope, though she deemed 
it wise to make only the barest reference 
to her niece. 

* I did not like to go without saying 
good-bye,' he said. 

* I should imagine not,' she exclaimed some- 
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what excitedly, for his departure signified a 
great deal to her, and she realised that she 
had in some way defeated her own object. 
' I should never have forgiven you ! When 
do you start?' she asked. 

* To-morrow morning at eleven/ he answered. 
* I have one or two things to do. I mustn't 
stay. I came only to say good-bye.' 

'The most horrid word in the language!' 
she retorted. *I wish you need not go, 
Leslie! Doesn't it seem a little extreme,' 
she added with a rather forced smile, * to — to 
fly because a woman's fair?' 

'Because she is not fair to me,' he said. 

'Well, I am not sure she has been,' Esther 
answered. 'Now,' she added, 'suppose I 
should pay you a surprise visit wherever you 
may be some fine day.' 

' It would certainly be a surprise,' he ex- 
claimed. 

'That doesn't sound very encouraging or 

hospitable,' she continued 'Anyhow, I hope 

you will write to me. And,' she said eagerly, 

' I want you to grant me one favour before 
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you go. I want you to dine with me to- 
night' 

'Oh, I am afraid — ' 

'You must dine somewhere/ she insisted; 
*why not here? I shall be quite alone. You 
may leave at what time you like and come 
just as you are. Why make the worst of 
things? You are going away — ^well, I would 
hinder you If I could ; but at all events, 
let us have a pleasant evening for the last' 

Leslie's private opinion was that he was 
never likely to spend a pleasant evening again 
as long as he lived, but after persisting in his 
refusal for some time, he left South Audley 
Street with a promise to return at eight 
o'clock to dinner. 

It was about the same time that Jack 
Pilcher reached Hartock's Hotel, and instead 
of inquiring for Penelope, as usual, asked for 
Sir Gordon Darnley. Without circumlocu- 
tion and with perfect confidence Jack ex- 
plained the purpose of his visit, and in answer 
to Sir Gordon's questions expatiated on the 

recent improvement in his affairs. 
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He was listened to with a respect to which 
Sir Gordon had not accustomed him : Jack 
was the same man as he had been last week ; 
although his grandfather had departed this 
life full of years and of honour, Jack had done 
nothing; yet Sir Gordon, who was certainly 
not a time-server, treated him in a markedly 
different manner. 

'I presume that you know,' Sir Gordon 
remarked, 'that it was only the other 
day — yesterday, to be more precise — that 
my niece was — er — engaged to Mr 
Munroe ? ' 

'Oh, yes, I know all about that/ answered 
Jack, in an offhand manner ; * but she never 
intended to marry the fellow: Pen told me 
that at the first You see, she knew what 
would happen as soon as I came into my 
money.' 

'She is not quite well to-day,' Sir Gordon 

explained; 'she has a severe headache and 

she is lying down. But if you wait a few 

minutes I will ascertain whether she will see 

you.' 
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*Oh, she'll see me right enough/ cried 
Jack, and Sir Gordon went to Penelope's 
room, where, however, he found considerable 
difficulty in persuading her to come down- 
stairs. 

' I say, Pen ! ' exclaimed Jack, as she entered 
the sitting-room, *you look most awfully 
seedy. Is anything the matter?' he asked 
anxiously. 

*Oh, I'm all right,' she answered. *Do 
sit down. Jack,' she added a little 
wearily. 

'I have just been having a talk with Sir 
Gordon,' he said; 'I thought that seemed 
the right thing to do, you know. Of course, 
it won't be so very long before he's off to 
India, and I thought it would be rather jolly 
if we could be married first' 

*Oh, I couldn't think of ans^hing of that 
kind,' she answered quietly. 

' It isn't as if we had anything to wait for,' 

Jack continued; 'but, of course, if you'd 

sooner put it off a little longer — though,' he 

added, rising in his eagerness, *it seems to 
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me I've done nothing else but wait for you 
all my life, Pen!' 

* Poor Jack ! ' she murmured. 

* Well,' he admitted, ' I haven't had a par- 
ticularly lively time the last month or so. 
Neither have you, if it comes to that. I can't 
tell you how I've felt to see Mujiroe hanging 
about. Of course, I knew it was all humbug,' 
he blundered on, *but it nearly drove me 
wild. I couldn't do an5rthing except grin 
and bear it — it's been a pretty bad spell, on 
the whole. When I got my money I wasn't 
going to stand it any longer, so I just told 
him—' 

'You — you told him!' cried Penelope, with 
a sudden rush of colour to her face — *you 
told him—' 

*Yes, rather — ^ 

*What did you tell him?' she demanded. 

'Well,' said Jack, observing that a smile 
flickered about her lips, ' I told him you and 
I had known each other all our lives and that 
sort of thing, and I suggested that he should 
back out as soon as possible.' 
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' You dared to say that ! ' exclaimed Penelope, 
as a diflferent aspect of the case appeared to 
her, for at first she could only realise that 
she had found a possible explanation of Leslie's 
conduct — * you dared to interfere between us ! ' 
she cried. 

'You see, Pen, you told me you did not 
intend to marry the chap ; you said it was 
all a sham.' 

'How foolish I was to tell you ans^thing!' 
she exclaimed. 

Jack's face was beginning to wear an ex- 
pression of grave anxiety. 

*Pen, dear,' he urged, 'you don't mean to 
say — ' But she interrupted him impetu- 
ously. 

' I shall never attempt to tell you anything 

again!' she said; 'I shall not make another 

mistake of that kind. Oh, Jack ! ' she cried 

wistfully, 'how could you interfere? How 

could you have the — the effrontery to do 

such a thing? Tell me what you said to 

Leslie.' 

'Only what I have told you,' was the 
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rueful answer ; * I can't recollect the exact 
words.' 

* You never dared to say that I — that I was i 
in love with you?' she demanded. 

*Well, you see, I thought you were in love 
with me. I've never thought anything else.' 
For a few moments Penelope sat silent, with 
her hands clasped before her, her eyes fixed 
reproachfully on Jack's face. 

* What next ? ' she said. * I must know all 
about it.' 

* Oh, well, I said we were going to be married,' 
Jack answered with burning cheeks. 'I told 
him we had only been waiting for my money, 
and I thought it was God's truth.' 

*And Leslie believed you!' she retorted. 
*He believed that I — ohl' she exclaimed, 
'how utterly ridiculous it seems. How could 
you do it, Jack?' she asked with tears in 
her voice. 

*I — I thought you would be pleased to 

put an end to all this,' said Jack. 'I have 

loved you as long as I can remember' — she 

raised a deprecatory hand — ^*and I've never 
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doubted you meant to marry me one 
day.' 

* No/ she returned quietly, ' I could never 
have married you, Jack. I have always liked 
you immensely, but to marry you — no, I could 
never have done that' 

He sat with his head drooping forward, the 
picture of dejection. Her refusal had knocked 
all the pluck out of him, and he scarcely 
attempted to disguise his chagrin. Presently 
he rose, and coming to her side looked down 
hungrily into her face. * Isn't it any good ? ' 
he whispered. 'Isn't there anything I can 
do?' 

* Nothing,' she said. * Only I wish you 
hadn't interfered.' 

For what seemed a long time he stood 
beside her chair, unable to urge any fresh 
arguments, yet at the same time reluctant to 
admit his defeat by a retirement. She began, 
for the first time in her life, to feel his 
presence an embarrassment, and she wished 
he would go away. At last he shook himself 

together and began to button his coat 'I've 
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been making a pretty considerable fool of 
myself/ he muttered, *but I want to ask you 
one question, Pen.' 

'What is it?' she said. 

* Should you have married Munroe — ' 

*0h, how can I answer a question of that 
kind?' she exclaimed; but the next moment 
with a sudden boldness she looked up into 
his face. * Yes,' she said, ' I should have 
married him if he had asked me.' 

Jack did not seem capable of another 

word ; he walked to the door without even 

saying good-bye, and for the first few minutes 

after his departure he was the chief occupant 

of Penelope's thoughts. She had more than 

suspected of late how it was with him; hence 

the misleading kindliness of her treatment. 

But Jack seemed so young! it was ridiculous 

to imagine his dying of a broken heart or 

living in misery. She felt extremely sorry 

for him, and wished he had been sensible 

enough to regard her only in the friendly 

manner in which she had always thought of 

him. He was far too much of a boy to dream 
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of marriage! He ought, instead, to spend 
three or four years at one of the universities. 
Sympathetic as she was towards Jack, 
Penelope really found it difficult to take a 
very tragic view of his condition. Presently 
she rose and began to walk blithely about 
the room, a smile on her lips, a new glad- 
ness in her ^y^s. 

For now Leslie's conduct seemed compre- 
hensible. There could remain scarcely a doubt 
that his renunciation had been influenced by his 
interview with Jack. She speculated as to the 
method of his enlightenment; for there were 
limits to the cruelty of fate and circumstances. 
Indeed, she would have protested that fate was 
ever kindly, since she might hope again that 
Leslie loved her. She could scarcely fail to 
meet him: surely two persons could not live 
in London without meeting, especially if one 
of the two ardently desired to meet the 
other. 

In the midst of her jubilation Sir Gordon 

entered the room, shutting the door behind him, 

then turning expectantly to look into Penelope's 
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face. She ran to meet him, and on the impulse 
of the moment, so kindly did she feel towards 
everybody, she flung her arms about his neck. 
'Mind my collar, Pen,' he exclaimed; * don't 
crush my collar.' 

* Isn't it a glorious afternoon ! ' she cried ex- 
citedly. 'Shouldn't you like to take me out? 
Can't we do something or go somewhere, 
Uncle Gordon?' 

'Sit down, Pen, sit down,' he said, as she 
stepped away. * There is moderation in every- 
thing, though I'm sure I rejoice if you're 
happy.' 

* Very happy ! ' she answered. 

'Then we'll cry quits. I don't think you 
have used me well ; but there, we'll say no more 
about it. I'm extremely glad you've settled 
things somehow.' 

*Oh, but I haven't settled anything — ^yet,' 
she answered with an air of surprise. 

' Anyhow, you have sent Master Pilcher away 
contented.' 

* I am afraid I haven't,' she admitted. * Poor 
Jack! I feel immensely sorry for him.' 
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' Then all I can say is that you have the most 
extraordinary way of showing sorrow that I 
ever witnessed in my life/ said Sir Gordon. 
*Do you mean to tell me you've refused to 
marry the fellow?' 

* Why, of course.' 

"Pon my soul, I don't understand you. 
Pen!' 

'Why should you imagpine I should marry 
— ^Jack?' she exclaimed a little contemptu- 
ously. 

*He seemed to think so, anyhow,' said Sir 
Gordon. 'Do you mean,' he demanded in a 
disappointed tone, *you never intended to 
marry him.' 

'Never!' 

'Then what the deuce were you going on 
in that way for?' 

'Rumpling your collar and all?' she cried 
gaily. 

'Pen,' said Sir Gordon, regarding her with 

the utmost gravity, 'what is the matter with 

you this afternoon? I never saw you behave 

in this way before. Is your head better?' 
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'Was It ever bad?' she asked with a 
laugh. 

'You made enough fuss about it. You re- 
fused to eat any luncheon. There must be 
something wrong if a girl can't eat. You made 
enough fuss for a score of headaches. Now/ 
he insisted, * we won't have any more of this 
nonsense: what does it all mean?' 

*What does what mean?' 

*A11 this tomfoolery — child's play, I call it. 
You're not acting like a reasonable being — 
now, what does it mean?' 

She shook her head and laughed again in a 
manner which to Sir Gordon seemed quite 
imbecile, though Leslie Munroe, for instance, 
might have thought it charming. 

* I went to your room,' Sir Gordon continued. 

*I found you in tears. You came downstairs 

and refused an excellent offer of marriage, then 

I find you half mad — let me feel your pulse, 

Pen,' he cried, a happy thought suddenly 

occurring to him. * You're feverish. That's 

what it is; you're just a little delirious. 

Pen.' 
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And it may have been that she was a little 
beside herself, but as Sir Gordon advanced to 
take her wrist she eluded him and, reaching 
the door, made her escape to her own room. 
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Jack Pilcher stood outside the hotel and 
stared miserably about him, uncertain what to 
do next. He had lost zest in his new posses- 
sions ; his recent good fortune, indeed, seemed 
to make the blow he had just received the more 
crushing. All was vanity where an hour ago 
life had appeared full to the brim. 

On the spur of the moment he determined to 
go to South Audley Street, where at least he 
was sure to meet with very ready sympathy. 
As soon as he entered Mrs Farington's presence 
he began to pace excitedly about the room, 
while with a flushed face, and a boyish, 
aggrieved tone, he inveighed against his ill-luck 
in the most extravagant terms. 

Esther made no pretence to disguise her 

astonishment, even her annoyance, and she 
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could not yet admit she had been deceived from 
the time of Penelope's arrival in London. She 
was inclined to insist that the girl had changed 
since her engagement to Leslie, and that if Jack 
had been in a position to ask her to marry 
him six weeks ago she would have consented 
without hesitation. 

'And now/ she demanded, *what do you 
intend to do? After all, it's not much use cry- 
ing over spilt milk.' 

'One has to set about mopping it up,' said 
Jack, with a lugubrious ain 

*If you leave it alone it will dry by itself/ 
she insisted. 

'I wish to goodness I hadn't gone to 
Munroe,' he muttered, 'because, you see, I 
told him—' 

'Only what you believed to be the truth/ 
she interrupted. 'You need not blame your- 
self for that' 

' If I had not put my oar in/ Jack answered 

doggedly, 'Munroe would never have backed 

out.' 

'It doesn't follow that he is willing to 
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marry her because she would marry him/ 
said Mrs Farington, with a kind of suppressed 
eagerness. 

* Anyhow,' Jack retorted, * that's no business 
of mine. I misled the fellow and I've got 
to set him right, though I would give a 
year's income to get out of it.' 

'Well,' she replied, *of course you must 
do as you please. Only Leslie,' she added 
significantly, *is leaving England to-morrow 
morning. He will be away at the least a year. 
Now, doesn't it seem a great pity to 
interfere ? ' 

'For God's sake, don't tempt a chap!' ex- 
claimed Jack, excitedly. 

*My dear man, I don't want to tempt you. 
On the contrary, I should like to assist you. 
How should you,' she added, lowering her 
eyes whilst her pale cheeks became suddenly 
crimson — *how should you like me to take 
the task off your hands ? ' 

'Shouldn't you mind?' he cried eagerly. 

'The fact is,* she continued, 'Leslie will 

be here at eight o'clock. He is dining with 
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me to-night If you like, I will give him a 
message for you/ 

Jack seized the offer with the utmost 
readiness. That Leslie should be undeceived 
was a fact about which he had never 
hesitated, but he felt extremely grateful to 
Mrs Farington for offering to take the task 
off his hands. 

She paid unusual attention to her toilette 

that evening. Her dark dress suited her 

admirably; her skin looked dazzlingly white, 

save the slight tinge of rouge on her cheeks. 

She came to the drawing-room a few minutes 

before Leslie was due, and sitting down, fell 

into a brown study. She was in a wavering 

mood to-night, and without having actually 

decided to send Leslie away ignorant of what 

it was of supreme importance for him to 

know, she tried to realise the result of her 

silence. He would leave to-morrow ; in a few 

months, at the outside, Penelope would go to 

India — could it be doubted that each would 

find forgetfulness before Leslie's return? 

Then he arrived and she rose brightly to 
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receive him, determined that he should carry 
away a pleasant impression this last evening. 
But as the thought occurred, Esther was re- 
minded that it need not be his last, since 
she had only to say a few words to keep 
him in London, though in that case he 
would be as much a stranger to herself 
as if he were at the other side of the 
world. 

*So you are still determined to leave us?' 
she said as their hands met. 

'Everything is ready,' he answered, 'and I 
don't care how soon I am oflF.' 

'Still, there's many a slip betwixt the cup 

and the lip,' she cried, and then the dinner 

was announced. Leslie offered his arm; they 

went downstairs, and Esther exerted herself 

to the utmost, though with scant success, to 

revive his spirits during the meal. Afterwards 

she insisted that he should light a cigar in 

the drawing-room. 'Now, she said, seated in 

a low chair facing him, 'confess that life 

seems more tolerable.' 

' Not much good to rail at life,' he answered. 
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*My dear Leslie, I didn't say it was any 
good ; still, one does it now and then.' 

'It's as futile as grumbling at the weather,' 
he continued, 'and that, you see, is excellent 
for one crop whilst it is disastrous for another.' 

'We find in loss a gain to match,' said 
Esther, and she seemed to have an under- 
current of thought to-night; Jack's message 
was ever in her mind, whatever she said, 
whatever she did. 

'Naturally,' answered Leslie, 'I should 
prefer the gain to be mine and the loss 
some other man's, if one could only arrange 
things that way.' 

' According to your theory of life — ' 

*I haven't a theory of life,' he exclaimed, 
'or only a working theory, which won't bear 
examination. Life is too complex. I can't 
admit more than a hope.' 

She laughed quietly as she watched his 

face. 'Now,' she said, 'hope is just what I 

should say you lacked to-night. But if one 

thing is as good as another — * 

'I don't think I said that' 
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'Well/ she continued, *if you are philo- 
sophical enough to recognise that what injures 
one person must be accepted because it 
benefits another, it doesn't seem that you can 
care very much about anything.' 

* " The bearing of it lies in the application," ' 
he said. *It depends to a great extent on 
which person you happen to be. And in any 
case it*s only possible to take what comes 
and pass on.' 

* There is always a certain moderation to 
be observed,' Mrs Farington insisted. 'What 
I complain of is that you pass on too far. 
Now I am not so patient. When things go 
wrong with me, as they generally do, I rail 
at my fate.' ^ 

' Do you find that has any advantage ? ' 
asked Leslie. 

' Oh, not ' the least, but it is an immense 
satisfaction ! ' she exclaimed, and rising ab- 
ruptly, she walked across the room to the 
pianoforte. 'Shall I sing to you?* she asked. 

Without waiting for an answer she sat 

down, whilst Leslie, left to himself, leaned 
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back in his chair, his cigar being quite 
out, his face haggard and worn-looking, his 
ears entirely deaf to Esther^s music And 
whether she sang or played, whether her 
eyes were on the book or she turned to 
glance at Leslie's profile, the same thought 
was constantly present with her. 

She could not avoid a feeling of scorn at 
the idea of silence concerning Jack Pilcher s 
message; she perceived that reticence would 
be dastardly, and she told herself she was 
not capable of it for any consideration what- 
soever. And yet she felt that she could not 
speak ; she felt incapable of uttering the word 
which must reunite Leslie to Penelope. She 
could better endure to part from him to- 
morrow, with the prospect of a year or 
two's separation, than see him married to 
her niece, whereas she held the man's fate 
in her hands. If she allowed him to go 
away to-morrow, he could not return to 
England until after Penelope's departure, 
and once she was in India, she was certain 

to stay there for the usual four or five years, 
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unless, indeed, she married in the interval, 
which seemed the most probable. Leaving 
the pianoforte, Esther rose, and coming to 
Leslie's side stood with one hand resting 
lightly on his shoulder. Suddenly he rose. 

*It is time I was going,' he said. *I have 
still one or two little things to see about' 

*0h, it's early yet,' she answered with a 
shudder. 

' I think I must be oflF,' he insisted. 
Esther's manner became suddenly nervous; 
her hands trembled as she trifled with some 
lace at her bosom. 

*You won't forget your promise to write 
to me?' she murmured, and she perceived 
that she ought now to speak before it was 
too late. 

'As soon as I settle anywhere,' he said. 
'That is not likely to be just yet. I never 
felt less inclined to settle down in my life.' 

'Well, please, don't let it be too far away,' 
she answered. 

'Good-bye,' said Leslie, offering his right 

hand, and she looked up wistfully into his 
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solemn face as she held it. He seemed to 
be leaving her whilst she was still in doubt 
as to her course, and as he quitted the 
room it seemed almost as if she were being 
hurried and hustled into a shameful course. 
She stood aghast at the thing she had done ; 
then, hastening to the door, she crossed the 
landing, and in frantic excitement leaned 
over the balusters, calling, * Leslie ! Leslie ! ' 
several times. As he reascended the stairs 
she returned to the drawing-room, and stand- 
ing before the looking-glass smoothed her 
black hair as if that must have become 
disordered in the agitation of her mind. 
Thoughts seemed to hail upon her brain. 
She must tell him the truth about Jack and 
Penelope; she durst not let him go in 
ignorance of what had happened. Then, as 
she heard his approaching footsteps, she per- 
ceived that to tell him now would be to 
convict herself of an intention not to tell 
him at all. He would begin by wondering 
why she had kept back the information until 

the latest moment, and he would end by 
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seeing the ugliness of her mind in all its 
nakedness. 

* Did you want me ? ' he was saying at the 
threshold. 

*Yes, I — ' she faltered, hesitating still until 
a fresh notion occurred to her. She would 
tell him, there should be no doubt about 
that, only she would put it off until a more 
convenient season. * Suppose I come to see 
you off to-morrow morning?* she suggested. 

'It will be far too early.* 

* At what time do you start ? * 

' My train leaves Charing Cross at eleven- 
five. But,' said Leslie, *it is a pity to give 
you so much trouble.* 

*Let me come to see the last of you,' she 
pleaded, so that he went away with the ex- 
pectation of seeing her again before he left 
London to-morrow. 
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To-morrow, Mrs Farington perceived, she 

would be able to deliver Jack's message 

without awakening a suspicion that she had 

kept it back for an instant Leslie need 

not know that she had been possessed of 

the information when she parted from him 

overnight Esther went to bed, assuring 

herself that she would infallibly speak the 

next morning, and when she rose, after 

lying sleepless many hours, she still remained 

firm in what she thought was her intention. 

She set forth early, arriving at Charing 

Cross before Leslie. She saw him alight 

from a cab, and was able to congratulate 

him on the limited dimensions of his 

luggage. 

* How far do you travel to-day ? ' she asked 

as he entered the terminus. 
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*To Brussels. I shall stay there a few 
days, then work down to Paris and later 
to Marseilles. I have never been to Brussels.' 

*Ah/ she cried, Mt is extremely tan- 
talising ! ' 

* ril take my ticket,' said Leslie, and she 
suddenly touched his arm as if to hinder 
him, for, of course, if she told him about 
Jack and Penelope he would not require a 
ticket. She accompanied him, like a woman 
in a dream, to the booking-office, however, 
and stood a few inches away while Leslie 
took his ticket. She went to the platform 
by his side and saw him register his luggage 
through to Brussels ; she watched whilst he 
bought some papers at the bookstall, and 
talked with feverish brightness when he 
moved on towards the train. He selected 
a smoking - compartment, flung his papers 
into a corner seat, then for the few minutes 
that remained stood with one hand on the 
carriage door, bidding Mrs Farington good- 
bye. Presently he took his seat ; she stepped 

backward as the guard slammed the door, 
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the train started, she waved her hand in 
farewell, and the most lonely portion of her 
life had begun. 

She left the station with her head bowed, 
disgusted with herself, yet at the same time 
conscious of a sense of poor triumph. On 
her way home, it was close to Piccadilly 
Circus, she saw Sir Gordon Darnley, and she 
could not resist the temptation to speak to 
him. 

*I have just been seeing Mr Munroe off 
by the train,' she said, *and now I am 
envying him.' 

'Where has he gone?' asked Sir Gordon, 
from civility rather than the slightest interest 
in Leslie. 

*Oh, I believe he intends to put a girdle 
round the earth. He will take longer over 
it than Puck — he intends to stay away a 
year or two at the least.' 

At luncheon that day Sir Gordon repeated 

the information for the benefit of Penelope, 

who was still in the aggressively high spirits 

which had bewildered her uncle yesterday. 
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She had been amusing herself by planning 
all manner of schemes for Leslie's enlighten- 
ment; if she did not chance to meet him 
soon, she knew what she should do. She 
still retained possession of the books that 
he had given her. She would make them 
into a neat parcel, send them to his flat, and 
at the same time enclose a note requesting 
him to bring back the pin she had given to 
him — and she determined that the word 
'bring' should be underlined. 

*I met Mrs Farington this morning,' Sir 
Gordon remarked. 

* Did you ? ' asked Penelope, cheerfully. 
'I suppose Aunt Esther is all right?' 

* She had been seeing Munroe off* at Char- 
ing Cross.' 

The association of names annoyed Penelope 
for the moment, but a minute later she asked, 
* Has Leslie gone out of town ? ' 

'Out of England. He is to be absent a 

couple of years,' said Sir Gordon, casually. 

For a few seconds Penelope stared blankly 

into his face; then she pushed back her 
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chair from the table, rose abruptly, and 
walked to the door. But before she could 
reach it a sob broke from her, and Sir 
Gordon, b^inning to suspect, also rose and 
prevented her leaving the room. 

'Pen!' he exclaimed, 'what on earth is 
the matter? I hate anything subterranean! 
For God's sake tell me what is wrong.' 

* It can't be true ! ' she said, turning a tearful 
face towards him ; * it can't possibly be true.' 

'What can't be true?' he demanded. 

'Leslie can't have gone.' 

'Didn't you want the man to go, then?' 
cried Sir Gordon. 'It's no use making that 
noise, Pen,' he added irritably. 'AH the 
people in the hotel will hear you. They 
will be coming to see what's up. They'll 
think I am ill-treating you.' 

*I — I can't help it,' she sobbed, and Sir 
Gordon began to fume about the room. 

'There, there, don't make a fuss,' he said. 

'After the way the man treated you, I 

should think a girl of any spirit wouldn't 

care if he went to the devil I ' 
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'But that was a mistake/ she answered. 
'Jack went to Leslie and told him — oh, I 
can't talk about it!' she cried. 

'Nonsense!* answered Sir Gordon. 'That's 
just what I insist upon. For heaven's sake, 
let us have no more mystery!' 

And then she told him. She explained 
the mistake into which Jack had fallen; how 
he had inexcusably, yet quite unintention- 
ally, misled Leslie, and so brought to pass 
the present deplorable condition of things. 

'What a pity it is,' he muttered, 'that 
people will not mind their own business. 
I was convinced from the first that my 
plan would have answered perfectly. And 
now there is proof that it would have suc- 
ceeded if we had only been allowed to go 
our own way. Now,' Sir Gordon added, 'of 
course it's too late. Munroe very foolishly 
has left the country and the whole thing is 
spoilt!' 

Penelope entirely agreed with him: every- 
thing was spoilt. She felt very miserable; 

she could discern no prospect of happiness, 
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and it seemed probable that she would never 
see Leslie's face again. 

But Penelope reckoned without Jack. He 
had not doubted for an instant that Mrs 
Farington would faithfully fulfil her promise, 
but he wanted to hear how Munroe had 
taken the information. With the object of 
gratifying his curiosity, he made his way to 
South Audley Street that afternoon, and the 
servant, having received no orders to the 
contrary, invited him to walk upstairs to the 
drawing-room as usual, to Mrs Farington's 
intense indignation. Jack Pilcher was the 
very last person she desired to see, and if 
she had for a moment imagined that he 
would have called again so soon she would 
have taken precautions accordingly. 

* I hope you won't think me a nuisance,' 
said Jack, perceiving no sign of a welcome 
in her face, 'but I felt most awfully curious 
to hear how Munroe took it, you know/ 

*At all events,' she answered, not a little 

embarrassed, *he went away as he had 

arranged. I saw him off this morning.' 
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' Then you — you didn't tell him ! ' Jack 
blurted out 

'I warned you it did not follow because 
Penelope cared for him that he should neces- 
sarily care for her.' 

* Yes,' retorted Jack, bluntly, ' I remember 
your saying that, but I did not believe it 
all the same.' 

* I think you forget yourself,' Esther re- 
torted. 

*No, by Jove!' exclaimed Jack, *it was 
you who forgot — anyhow, you omitted to 
deliver my message.' 

She had shrunk from making a deliberate 
misstatement, but now there seemed no help 
for it. *What right have you to assume I 
did not deliver your message ? ' she demanded. 

* If you had done so,' said Jack, obstinately, 
* Munroe wouldn't have gone away this 
morning. I can swear to that!' 

'Well,' she answered, 'if I didn't tell him, 

I saved you from doing an extremely foolish 

thing.' 

'You have made me seem to do an im- 
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mensely shabby one ! ' he cried. ' It didn't 
occur to me to doubt your promise, but as 
soon as I came this afternoon I saw what 
had happened/ 

' No one can go through life without a little 
occasional subterfuge/ she said. 

* Where has Munroe gone ? ' Jack demanded 
'You are not going to write to him?' 

she exclaimed, regarding Jack with a startled 
expression. 

* No, I am not going to write — I intend to 
follow him.' 

'For heaven's sake, don't do anything so 
ridiculous I ' 

'Can you tell me where he has gone?' 
Jack insisted, with a quite new air of master- 
fulness. 

'No, I shall have nothing more to do 
with the matter,' she answered. 

'Very well,' said Jack, 'then I must find 

out for myself,' and perhaps he derived a 

certain gloomy satisfaction from the necessity 

of this self-denying ordinance. 

As soon as he was gone Esther leaned 
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back wearily in her chair. Jack would easily 
ascertain Leslie's address, and no doubt he 
would start for Brussels the same evening. 
She ought to have foreseen that sooner or 
later he must hear of Leslie's departure, and 
so regard her with suspicion. As a matter 
of fact, she had not taken him into her 
reckoning at all. Whilst Jack was on his 
way to Leslie's flat, hoping there to learn 
his destination, Mrs Farington began to 
dread the result of his journey. 

Leslie would of course return to marry 
Penelope; it was impossible to doubt that. 
Esther would probably be invited to the 
wedding. At anyrate, she would some- 
times meet Mr and Mrs Munroe in society, 
that would be inevitable, and she shuddered 
to imagine what Leslie must think of her if 
Jack entered into the details of the case. 
There was only one thing she felt she could 
hope for now ; a sorry consolation, yet 
appearing of immense importance in default 
of a better. She desired to retain his re- 
spect; she would like to be able to meet 
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him still as a friend, but even this she feared 
Jack might render impossible. 

At the flat Jack saw Mrs Bullock, who 
made no difficulty over Leslie's address. She 
told him that Munroe was to stay for a few 
days at the Hotel de TEurope, Brussels, with 
the consequence that Jack travelled by that 
night's mail. Reaching his destination early 
the next morning, he was driven at once to 
the hotel where Leslie stayed, then went to 
bed for a few hours. Tired after his journey, 
it was later than he had intended when Jack 
came forth, and on inquiring for Leslie he 
learned that he would not be at home until 
four or five o'clock. Until half-past four 
Jack walked about the city, surprised that 
he could feel an interest in what he saw, 
returning to the Hotel de I'Europe a few 
minutes before Leslie entered the vestibule. 
Leslie certainly looked surprised to see 
him. 

*I should like to have a few words with 
you,' said Jack, and a little later he was 

accompanying Munroe upstairs to his bed- 
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room. *I daresay you wonder what the 
deuce I want/ Jack continued, when they 
had entered the room and closed the door 
' but/ plunging into the midst of things, ' the 
fact is I made a mistake/ 

* About Penelope?' demanded Leslie with 
the greatest eagerness. 

'You see, I told you she was going — going 
to marry me — ' 

'Then she is not going to marry you!' 

' It was just a mistake of mine. I thought 
I ought to tell you/ said Jack, stolidly. 

'But why on earth didn't you tell me 
before I started?' demanded Leslie. For a 
few moments Jack hesitated ; he did not 
regard Mrs Farington very leniently, but 
still he said, — 

* How was I to know you intended to go 
away ? ' 

Suddenly Leslie darted towards an open 

portmanteau and began to stuff one or two 
articles into it 

' I suppose you'll — ^you'll go back at once/ 

Jack suggested. 
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* By to-night's mail/ was the answer. * What 
are you doing?' 

* I may as well stay where I am for a few 
days,' said Jack, rather drearily. 

*Well, then, I must say good-bye,' cried 
Leslie, and he gripped Jack warmly by the 
hand. 

Pilcher left Leslie's room with some kind 
of intention to drown his grief in dissipation, 
but in a manner it had been better for him 
to have loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all. The recollection of Penelope, 
even at this juncture, proved his salvation. 
After travelling soberly about Europe awhile, 
he began for the first time in his life to feel 
a desire to do something. He was barely 
twenty-one; he decided to go to Oxford, so 
that his career may be considered as scarcely 
yet to have begun. 

Leslie, reaching London in the small hours, 

astonished Mr and Mrs Bullock by ringing 

them up and requesting them, as if his 

sudden return was the most ordinary event, 

to prepare a bed. Though he presently lay 
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down on it, little sleep fell to his lot; after 
a slight breakfast he set forth to Hartock's 
Hotel, where he created the most complete 
astonishment by entering Sir Gordon's sitting- 
room before Penelope had finished her meal. 

* Leslie!' she murmured, rising, but im- 
mediately sitting down again, with a face as 
white as the tablecloth. 

* Good Heavens ! ' exclaimed Sir Gordon, 
'it was only yesterday that Mrs Farington 
told me you would not be in England for 
another two years.' 

'There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
you know,' Leslie answered, 'and in the 
present case the instrument was Jack Pilcher. 
He followed me to Brussels,' and, he added, 
facing Penelope, * I daresay you can guess 
what he said to me.' 

'What — what did he say?' she faltered, her 
cheeks now aflame. 

Leslie glanced at Sir Gordon as if he 

thought he ought to absent himself. 

Nothing, however, could be farther from Sir 

Gordon's intention. He stood before the fire- 
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place, his hands clasped behind him, calmly 
listening to each word that was said. 

'In the first place/ Leslie explained, 
*he had told me you intended to marry 
him—' 

'Nothing could be more absurd!' Penelope 
answered. 'How could you believe such a 
thing? Besides,' she said, 'I was engaged to 
be married to you at that time.' 

' I don't suppose I should have believed 
the story if you had not insisted to him that 
our engagement was — well,' said Leslie with 
a smile, 'that it was a merely nominal 
arrangement' 

' Oh, it was very foolish of me to tell Jack 
anything about it,' she admitted; 'but I had 
been used to tell him things, and it was the 
day after it all came about. I felt half- 
regretful — ' 

'Only half-regretful?' said Leslie, with 

another glance at Sir Gordon, who still stood 

his ground. 'Besides,' Leslie continued, 'you 

told Pilcher how you intended to get rid of 

me before you started to India.' 
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* Oh, you don't understand ! ' she cried ; ' you 
don't understand.' 

* If Munroe does understand, it's more than 
I do,' exclaimed Sir Gordon. 

'Our engagement went on,' she said, with 
considerable embarrassment, yet with a de- 
termination to allow no more room for mis- 
conception, *and you said nothing about our 
marriage; besides, it was decided we were 
never to be married.' 

'Surely you know,' said Leslie, ignoring 
Sir Gordon's presence, since he could not get 
rid of him — 'surely you know that from the 
beginning there was nothing I desired so 
much as to make you my wife.' 

* Then why on earth,' demanded Sir Gordon, 
'didn't you say so and have done with 
it? What a deal of trouble it would have 
saved ! ' 

'I was compelled to diplomatise,' was the 
answer. * My own wish was definite enough. 
With Penelope it was different. Everything 
had to be done. I was rather afraid of 
alarming her.' 
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* In my opinion/ said Sir Gordon, * girls 
are not so easily alarmed. I think you have 
been to blame, Munroe. You should have 
followed my advice. Depend upon it. Pen 
would not have held out' 

' Oh, but indeed—' 

*You must remember,' remarked Leslie, 
'that, in the first place, Penelope did not 
consent to the arrangement for love of me.' 

* Why did she consent to it, then ? ' Sir 
Gordon demanded. 

' From fear of you. You had threatened 
her with all sort of pains and penalties, and 
beyond those we had the libel to deal 
with.' 

' It — it was not only that,' said Penelope, 
with an obvious effort. "^ 

*Ah,' cried Sir Gordon, facing Leslie, with 
a triumphant expression, 'what did I tell 
you?' 

* I was frightened a little of Uncle Gordon,' 

she continued, her hands pressed to her 

bosom, her eyes fixed wistfully on Leslie's 

face. *And that dreadful report drove me 
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almost beside myself. But I should never — 
I should never — ' 

'Well, what shouldn't you have done?' 
asked Sir Gordon, whilst Leslie drew nearer 
to her side. Now she met his eyes 
again,— 

'I should never have consented if I had 
not — if I had not cared. It is true nothing 
would have induced me to be married at 
once, but I hoped to be married some day — 
only how could I feel sure — ' 

* Sure about what. Pen ? ' 
*Why, about Leslie,' she said. 

' Really,' Leslie cried exultantly, * I didn't 
think my conduct had been open to the 
least misconception.' 

*Well.' said Sir Gordon, who seemed to 
regard the interview in the most prosaic 
manner, * there is not much to be gained by 
discussing the matter in this way. The 
question is about the future.' 

' I fancy there's not much question about 
that,' said Leslie. 

* Well, I hope not. But I wish you dis- 
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tinctly to understand/ Sir Gordon continued, 
' I shall have no more shilly-shally. I am 
prompt in all I undertake.' 

' No trait could be more admirable/ Leslie 
admitted. 

'I have no desire to raise an obstacle/ Sir 
Gordon continued, 'but if you two young 
people intend to be married, you must set 
about it at once. I refuse to accept any 
more risks/ 

*Do you think there is any risk. Pen?' 
asked Leslie. 

' I don't think so,' she answered. 

* Then it is understood between us — no 
more time will be wasted. What do you 
say to that?' Sir Gordon demanded, turning 
abruptly to face Penelope. 

She looked at Leslie, half-smiling, half- 
ashamed, but she said nothing at all. She 
held forth her right hand, however, placing 
it in his. Then Leslie drew Penelope to his 
breast and kissed her for the second time. Sir 
Gordon stared at them a few minutes, intent 

on pursuing the subject further, and, in fact, 
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determined to fix the day for the wedding 
at once; but on second thoughts he 
turned away, and, walking to the door, 
left Leslie and Penelope alone with their 
happiness. 



THE END 
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THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN 

By THOMAS COBB 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Daily News. — * A very deft piece of work.' 

Scotsman. — * A more sprightly and delightful comedy 
than "The Judgment of Helen" could not be 
wished for.' 

Literary World. — *Mr Cobb has proved conclu- 
sively his right to be described as very nearly the 
neatest worker among contemporary novelists.' 

Echo. — 'Even Anthony Hope has scarcely done 
better in this vein.' 

Spectator. — * The story is excellently told.' 

Literature. — *A very entertaining and well-written 
book.' 

Academy. — * Mr Cobb is a man of good promise.' 

Daily Telegraph. — *A book that deserves to be 
widely read, the literary quality of which is unim- 
peachable.' 

Standard.—* " The Judgment of Helen " should be 
read.' 

Scotsman. — * A charming and clever comedy novel.' 
JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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CARPET COURTSHIP 

By THOMAS COBB 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



CNLWtte.—' " Carpet Courtship " is a pretty piece 

of comedy developed in the manner of '* Dolly Dialogues." ' 

Aoad w ny. — * This little book has amused us so thoroughly that 
we shall look eagerly for anything he may write in the future. 
The workman is so skilful and delicate that the book will be a 
delight Mr Cobb owes something to Anthony Hope — the 
earlier and better Anthony Hope of the *' Dolly Dialogues." 
It must be said that Mr Cobb has learnt it well, and adds a 
deftness in the weaving of a story from trifles which is quite 
his own.' 

BlA6k and White. — ' If Mr Cobb continues in the same style, he 
bids &ir to become a worthy successor of Mr Hope.' 

MR PASSINGHAM 

By THOMAS COBB 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Punch. — * Permit the Baron to recommend ** Mr Passingham.** 

It is an absorbingly interesting story, admirably told. The 

characters speak for themselves ; and an uncommonly good 

account they give of themselves too.' 
Daily NewH. — *A clever story. The dramatic scenes follow 

each other without a flag in the movement. From the first 

page to the last very pleasant to read.' 
Westminster Gazette. — * It is a real refreshment to come across 

anything so deft and dainty as Mr Cobb's ** Mr Passingham." ' 
Daily Hail. — ' A delectable comedy. It is not every week that 

one comes upon a story so brightly written and so full of 

natural and clever dialc^ue as *' Mr Passingham." ' 
Speaker. — ' It is not often that we get a story the workmanship 

of which is so admirable as is that of '^Mr Passingham. 

. . . Here we must leave the story, contenting ourselves 

with a word of strong praise of the admirable way in which 

Mr Cobb has told it.* 
Standard. — ' ** Mr Passingham " contains some clever sketches 

of character and a still more clever situation.' 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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By Gertrude Atherton, Author of 'Patience Spar- 
hawk/ *The Californians,' 'American Wives and English 
Husbands,' etc. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

SEVERANCE. 

By Thomas Cobb, Author of * Mr Passingham,* * Carpet 
Courtship,' * The Judgment of Helen,' 'Scruples,' etc. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

A YEAR OF LIFE. 

By W. S. Lilly, Author of * Four Humorists of the 19th 
Century,' * The Great Enigma,' * Ancient Religion and 
Modern Thought,' etc. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. 

By Richard Bagot, Author of * A Roman Mystery,' etc 
Crown Svo. Price 6s. 

THE COLUMN. 

By Charles Marriott. Crown Svo. Price 6s. 
THE DISSEMBLERS. 

By Thomas Cobb, Author of 'The Judgment of Helen,* 

* Mr Passingham,' ' Carpet Courtship,' * Scruples,' etc. 
Crown Svo. Price 6s. 

LOVE OF COMRADES. 

By Frank Mathew, Author of * Defender of the Faith,' 

* The Wood of the Brambles,' etc. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

IN HIS OWN IMAGE. 

By Baron Corvo, Author of 'Stories Toto Told Me,' 
etc. Crown Svo. Price 6s. 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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COMEDIES AND ERRORS 

By henry HARLAND 

Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition 

Mr W. L Ooaxtiuj In Daily TUegrapb. — * A kind of younger 
Pater, emancipated from those cramping academic bonds 
. which occasionally injured Mr Pater's work. Mr Harland is 
younger, freer, with juvenile spirits and a happy keenness and 
interest in life. He is more of a creator and less of a critic ; 
perhaps some day he will even achieve the same kind^ of 
literary distinction as that which adorned his older rivaL' 

Dally CbzonidlflL — ' This reviewer cannot call to mind the name 
of any one writing in English who works in the same medium 
in which Mr Harland does supremely well.' 

TTiitlL — 'Mr Henry Harland charms, and at times even en- 
chants you with his wit and humour, and the dainty delicacy 
and grace of his portraiture in ''Comedies and Errors.'* * 



GREY ROSES 

By henry harland 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 

Fall Kail GaieUe.— ' Exceedingly pleasant to read. You close 
the book with a feeling that you have met a host of charming 
people. "Castles near Spain" comes near to being a per- 
fect thing of its kind.' 

Spectator.— ' Really delightful. "Castles near Spain" is as 
near perfection as it could well be.' 

Dally TcdegraplL— ' " Castles near Spain," as a fantastic love 
episode, is simply inimitable, and "Mercedes" is instinct 
with a pretty humour and childlike tenderness that render it 
peculiarly — nay, uniquely — fascinating. "Grey Roses" are 
entitled to rai^ among the choicest flowers of the realms of 
romance.' 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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THE 

CARDINAUS SNUFF-BOX 

A ROMANCE 
By henry HARLAND 

Fifteen Thousand Copies of this Book have been 
Sold 

THE PRESS UNANIMOUS 

Echo. — * Superlative.' 

Outlook. — * One of the prettiest love stories we have 

chanced upon for some time.' 
Globe. — * One of the lightest and brightest of stories 

published for many a long day.' 

Speaker. — * The most delightful book the spring has 

yet brought.' 
Saturday Eeview. — * Wholly delightful.' 
Fall Mall Gazette. — * Dainty and delicious.' 
Morning Post. — * Every page of it is interesting.' 
Times. — * A book among a thousand.' 
World.—* A work of art.' 
Spectator. — * A charming romance.' 
Star. — * My admiration leaves me breathless.' 
Daily Express. — * A delightful story.' 
Sunday Sun. — * A delightful story.' 
Daily News. — * Distinctly a book to be read.' 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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THE CALIFORNIANS 

By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Third Edition 

Dally OhroiiidflL^* Mrs Gertrude Atherton has given us as 
usual a clever, brilliant and interesting piece of work, full of 
brisk epigrams, vivid turns of speech, and effective local 
colour.' 

Dally lEalL~<"The Califomians" is brilliant, sharp and 
vigorous, as was to be expected.' 

Vanity Fair.—' One of the best books I have read of late is 
"The Califomians," by Gertrude Atherton.' 

Brlttah WeAly. — ' Mrs Atherton is in our judgment the ablest 
woman writer of fiction now living.' 

Standard.— ' That Mrs Atherton is one of the most accom- 
plished novelists of her country there can be no manner of 
doubt.' 

Utaratare. — * Judged by all the canons it is good work.' 

Spectator. — *. . . This powerful and original novel.' 

PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND 
HER TIMES 

By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Seventh Edition 

Weatmiiuiter Gazette. — * The book has very high merits. The 
characters are all firmly conceived and firmly drawn.' 

literary World. — * It is scarcely likely that any one who com- 
mences it will be able to throw it aside unfinished.' 

Cnobe. — '. . . A clever and significant book.' 

Standard. — 'The book is a clever and conscientious piece of 
work.' 

Mr W. L. Courtney In tbe Daily Telegrapb.— ' The book is one 
of rare promise and power. A novel to be read.' 

Fall VaU Oaiette.—' We cordially recommend Mrs Atherton's 
book as one of the most interesting books of the year.' 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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